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P=) | HING cannot be and not be at the same time. This 
i 6is the sublime and eternal truth which has to be 
P's iN hammered into the heads of all those modern pur- 
essed } veyors of thought who seek to establish a monistic 
Is conception of the universe. The multitude of com- 
mon-sense folk who do not trouble themselves deeply with theories 
of life, but who are accustomed to look upon things as they are, 
all agree to this truth, and express their belief in it by saying that 
you cannot have your cake and eat it. The particular cake which 
the monist wants to keep is his identity with the universe. But then 
he wants to eat it by asserting his own individuality. He recog- 
nizes that in some measure he is responsible for his actions. They 
are his own. He is himself and not another. But all this hard 
experience runs counter to his pet theory: that the universe con- 
sists of one principle alone. It may be that he is a materialistic 
monist, believing matter to be the ultimate reality of the universe; 
or he may be an idealistic monist, believing mind to be the ultimate 
principle. But whichever line he takes he must sooner or later come 
face to face with the solid fact that if he has eaten his cake, the only 
pleasure which it can offer to him in the future is that of a blest 
memory. He cannot renounce his individuality, and consequently 
his personality and responsibility, and then hope to keep these 
endowments for his future delight. 
Here then is the radical disease from which modern thought 
is suffering. In denying a dualistic universe, in which the Creator 
is transcendently distinct from the creature, it asserts that man is 
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self-perfectible, and that he is a law unto himself. If there is no 
Supreme Being above nature, then there is no universal lawgiver 
and ruler. Or if nature is identical with God, then man, being God, 
is his own supreme lawgiver and ruler. In both cases he is unable 
to rise higher than himself, for he cannot give what he has not got. 

Nor need the monistic concept be altogether explicit in the 
mind of the monist. There is a practical, as well as an academic, 
monism which may distress, even if it does not seduce, the unwary 
man of common sense. Over and over again the Catholic work- 
ingman has been nonplussed by a popular presentment of the 
fallacy. He has been able to hold his own on the rights of prop- 
erty and the exigencies of the living wage, but he has been completely 
taken aback when told: “ Your aims are no use to us. They 
belong too much to the other world. The kingdom of heaven is 
here on earth. Your kingdom of heaven is fit only for the angels 
and the sparrows.” 

Yet out of the depths of the monist chaos a cry is audible, 
a cry of dissatisfaction. The notorious atheist, for instance, Mr. 
Robert Blatchford, writing in his English journal, The Clarion, 
thus laments the poverty of life into which Socialism has already 
fallen: 


Socialism is become too much a matter of politics. Let us 
beware lest we lose our souls. 

The morality of our pastors and masters is as mean as their 
economics; the poor have the priest as well as the capitalist 
upon their backs. 

Why does a child steal toys or a woman kisses? Can you 
tell me that? There is a hunger of the soul as well as a hunger 
of the stomach. Our moral standard is debased. 

But do you believe that labor politics are going to save our 
souls? No. We want political freedom; we want economic 
emancipation; but we want more than these: we want a new 
religion. 

Human beings want more than wages; they want life. 


Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea. 


The guinea is not enough. Man cannot live by bread 
alone. A mere labor programme will not save our souls. A 
religion of mere economics will not save the people. You may 
raise a wave of enthusiasm over tariff reform or the budget, 
but when you have elected honorable members for Park Lane 
and Bermondsey the wave will recede. Fight for a decade for 
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a few beggarly seats in a house of shams, and at the end you 
will still have the “ Song of the Shirt” and the “ Bridge of 
Sighs ” to hurt and humble you...... 

What then will it profit us if we win the by-elections and 
lose our souls? 

We want a new religion. The Socialism I believe in and 
work for is a new religion; it is the religion of humanism; 
not the religion of class legislation and the minimum wage. 
We want something more than mere machines for making 
money ; we want to be women and men—and children. 


The professional Socialist has got past the merely mechanical 
and materialist doctrine of Karl Marx. Nevertheless that doc- 
trine still retains a hold on thousands of workingmen. Nor does 
the professional Socialist fail to fall back upon it, if he be address- 
ing a crowd in the market-place ind can thereby appear to advan- 
tage. But, as we have seen, it is sterilizing in its effect on life. 
It paints its picture grey in grey. Then the taste becomes so in- 
sipid that something other and better is asked for. Humanism is 
taken up as a substitute for mechanism. That is a better life, but 
still not a religion. It is monist in principle, and so does not rec- 
ognize that transcendent God who alone is a sufficient sanction 
against the many ethical anomalies in the economic world. 

Further, this is the very vice which has brought Capital and 
Labor to such desperate grips as we see to-day. On the one hand, 
there is a Capital which can prove itself the most heartless tyrant 
in the world’s history. By raising the price of the poor man’s food 
it can produce an artificial famine. The Standard Oil Trust and its 
allies may be cited as example. On the other hand, there is a labor 
which can organize a strike in such proportions as to paralyze 
a whole country. Certainly a strike is a legitimate means by which 
labor may enforce its rights. But before labor can know when 
precisely it may not bring further pressure to bear on Capital, and: 
before Capital can recognize a similar duty towards Labor, there 
must be some mutual acknowledgment of a Supreme Arbiter. If 
monism is to prevail, then the contending parties may endeavor to 
postpone the issue by friendly conversations, but the ultimate way 
of settlement will be an appeal to brute force. The passions 
of men here come largely into play. They can be controlled 
only by intelligent wills. And if a vast number of wills, intelligent 
and free, are to be reduced to harmony with each other, it can 
only be by a mutual acknowledgment of an outside Will over- 
ruling all. 
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I have said there is a practical monism as well as an academic 
one. The principle of Protestantism is a variety of this. When 
the visible vicarious authority of God was rejected, the door was 
opened for the rejection of the invisible direct authority of God. 
There is indeed now a Lutheran sect in Germany which has changed 
the Lord’s Prayer from Vater unser to Unser Vater, in order to 
assert that man comes before God as arbiter of his own destiny. 
Consequently, whilst, on the one hand, we have an observant atheism 
asking for a higher life, albeit not knowing what it asks; on the 
other hand we have a Protestant subjectivism professing its im- 
potence to save the situation. 

Dr. Inge, the noted Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
speaking lately on the relations between his Church, the Anglican, 
and the spirit of the age, said that the Anglican Church as an 
institution had always been disposed to truckle to the powers that 
be. Three hundred years ago its pulpits rang with the divine 
right of kings. Now that the masses were becoming conscious of 
the power which democracy put in their hands, that same Church 
was making the most of the obviously socialistic leanings of her 
Founder, as Dr. Inge put it. Much of the present labor movement 
was opposed to Christianity, Dr. Inge maintained, and was mater- 
ialistic. The workingman would ultimately find that the leaders 
who were promising him an earthly paradise at the end of a flowery 
path, were really conducting him to a premature hell at the end 
of the way of blood. 

Now if the signs of decadence are so insistent in the elemental 
experiences of life, in the hunger of the body and the hunger of 
the soul, in economics and in religion, much more so are they 
in the freer experiences of life, in the liberal arts, in sculpture, 
painting, drama, literature, music. Whether we call the artist a 
sculptor, a painter, a poet, or a musician, the quality of his work 
will depend on his artistic instincts. If these are fed only from 
within, if they are the result chiefly of brooding over subjective 
moods, then the work produced must needs be impoverished. For 
art is the translation of ideas into work. A rich, varied, and univer- 
sal art therefore can only be wrought when the mind of the artist 
has absorbed much from universal experience. He may bring to 
his work all the talent of his native genius, but his eccentricities 
must be corrected by reference to the universal feeling and judg- 
ment of humanity. 

Further, if the artistic instinct is to produce permanent work, 
it must be nurtured from the spirit world. The function of art is 
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not merely to describe the material, but also and chiefly the spiritual ; 
the spiritual indeed through the material. The true artist, then, 
will regard himself, last of all, as self-perfectible. He will learn his 
technique in the art schools. Even there he will be correcting his 
eccentricities by reference to masters who have plumbed the depths 
of universal experience. Then when he leaves the schools his 
progress as a master will be proportionate to the measure in which 
he becomes less provincial and more catholic. And communion 
with the Infinite Spirit will be the source of his finest inspirations, 
for God is the archetype and origin of everything that is beautiful. 

But this is precisely what is not observed in modern art. To 
get into some eccentric mood, rather, and to express it somehow 
in one’s chosen branch of art, seems to be the governing aim. 

An example in the sphere of sculpture is that of the young 
American, George Grey Barnard. He has shown us his intentions 
in words as well as in stone. His early habits were formed in an 
atmosphere of extremely exaggerated subjectivism. 


I was dreadfully and habitually introspective [he says speak- 
ing of his student days in Paris]. The concrete facts of life 
meant little to me. I was steeped in the contemplation and 
considerations of abstraction. Men, women, children, archi- 
tecture, and machinery were merely examples of lines, light, and 
shadow to me. I was roused from this state by falling in love 
with the young woman who is now my wife. She took me out 
of myself into the real world of life. But for her I might 
have remained satisfied with watching the things in which I 
was interested without trying to reproduce them. After meet- 
ing her I ceased for ever to indulge my introspective moods: 


This shifting of his center from the ego to the nos, from the 
first person singular to the first person plural, although it brought 
him more into touch with reality, failed to establish a communica- 
tion between him and the spiritual world. Whatever of the uni- 
versal he might have gathered from Greek art he wilfully shut off 
from himself. 


I saw [he says] that the ideal of the Greeks was to make 
gods. They created beautiful forms, beautiful symbols, which 
they set on pedestals. But, in their statuary, they stopped short, 
deliberately, at anything that was individual or characteristic 
of humanity. The day of the gods is past. This is the day of 
the people. It is the people, and the characteristics of the people, 
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that I want to fix in sculpture. They say: What is the use of 
making statues? Everything has been done. I answer, No. 
We are only at the beginning of sculpture. All humanity is 
waiting to be expressed in bronze and stone. 


What painting has recently done to express humanity, we may 
be excused from relating. The grossness to which the cult of the 
flesh has fallen may be inferred from two pictures which were 
exhibited this last summer, one at Darmstadt, the other at Baden- 
Baden. The one represented simply two sides of beef, the other 
a veal bone, an onion, and two flies. The purpose of the pictures 
was, so I was told by an artist who approved of them, to express 
the spirit of the slaughter-house or the larder, as the case might 
be, as it entered into the soul of the painter. 

So, too, in a similar strain, we have the perpetrations of the 
whole post-impressionist schooi. Corot, in giving.a new accent 
to the subjective side of art, bid fair to provide a pleasing relief 
from the exaggerated realism into which it had fallen. But alas, 
his followers drifted with the time spirit. They were not content 
with giving expression to some impression received from without. 
They were not satisfied with taking some external beautiful reality 
and reading into it something of their own reflexions. They wanted 
to create things irrespective of objective truth. Hence they had 
not the patience to wait until they knew their technique. The 
vagueness and barrenness of morbid subjective moods could be 
represented by a blur and a smudge, and a blur and a smudge they 
painted. 

In the realm of literature we need only mention the tribe of 
writers who count Emile Zola and Anatole France as their more 
luminous stars. 

The symptoms of the drama are Ibsen, Shaw, Pinero, Gals- 
worthy, Barker, and Brieux. The decadent movement began in 
1889, when The Doll’s House was produced. It would seem to have 
reached the nether hell in Man and Superman, a play which still 
attracts large audiences nightly in London. There is certainly a 
growing feeling that Shaw is becoming played out. His brilliant 
style ensures him the success which is his. But style, however 
brilliant, soon palls if it be not the vehicle of truth and goodness; 
since the intellect was made for truth and the will for the good. 
There is just a modicum of truth and goodness in Shaw’s work, and 
this it is which serves as substance to support his style. He does, 
for instance, lay bare crying evils. But he does not suggest the 
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right remedies. He will empty the water out of a dirty bath, but 
he will also empty the baby out with it. 

There is, for instance, a semblance of truth in Shaw’s pro- 
posal—and the idea runs through the whole of modern decadent 
thought—that a man shall realize himself by conquering his en- 
vironment. But when we see the idea being worked out in practice 
we observe that it is fraught with the most subtle of psychological 
fallacies. The natural impulse of conduct may derive its motive 
power either from the rational will or from a blind passion. In 
the effort to attain to superman no such distinction is made. If 
a man wants a thing, let him get it honestly if he can, only let 
him get it. The exaggerated subjectivism of the day takes account 
only of the subjective mood of the moment. But the mood of 
the moment is only too frequently the flame of passion. When that 
is ablaze the intellect is darkened and the will weakened. If it be 
allowed to have its way habitually, the intellect and the will grad- 
ually lose their keenness and become atrophied. Thus is life 
poisoned at the wells. Not only is the transcendent Guide and 
Ruler disowned, but the very instruments of perfectibility are cast 
aside. Sensuality, having become the norm of conduct, drags 
every sphere of human life down to its own brutish level. 

So also in music. For example, we need not go beyond our 
own doors. The strong and watchful Pontiff has been successfully 
active even here. For what is the stuff which has been cast out? 
It is the solo in every sense of the word. It is the soloist composer— 
the Wagner, the Berlioz, the Gounod—the artist who is absorbed 
in his own moods, thinking rather of the glory of himself than of 
the glory of God. It is the soloist singer who, almost by reason of 
her environment and perhaps in spite of her better self, is so self- 
conscious as to distract the whole congregation from their prayers 
to her sentimental melody. Yes, that is what the solo in music in- 
evitably comes to express, sheer sentimentality. 

And what is the ideal which is set before us instead? It is 
the humble splendor of the plain chant. Its authorship is almost 
unknown. It was composed in the silence of the cloister, where 
prayer was the medium of inspiration. Other artists were per- 
mitted to translate the sacred text into figured music, but they were 
kept subordinate to the mind and sentiment of the Universal 
Church. Palestrina, Orlando di Lasso, Vittoria, Josquin de Prés, 
Bach, these are the great experts in that musical composition which 
is at once an expression of the universal and the spiritual. Their 
work was no sensuous dream, no mere replica in sound of oriental 
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perfume and color—“ scented toilet water” is the description of 
Gounod by another decadent—it was the working out of ideas, of 
universals according to universal laws. Those composers died in 
order that they might live. Mere sentimentality was mortified. The 
spirit being then more free, could commune more deeply with the 
Great Spirit and with the whole hierarchy of the spirit world. 
Hence the inspirations which they were able to embody in such 
sublime musical form. 

Turning to the sphere of philosophy, the figure which seems 
to demand our first attention is that of Professor Henri Bergson.* 
He is really the giant among the moderns. He is supple to perfec- 
tion. He has glided through the whole regiment of heavy Germans, 
von Kant bis Nietzsche, wielding a rapier as he passed. But his 
very lithesomeness has beguiled him into some of the worst falla- 
cies of exaggerated subjectivism. 

Bergson, in contrast to most pantheistic writers, insists on the 
free will of man. He proves conclusively that all mechanistic ex- 
planations of the universe in general, and of humanity in particular, 
are absurd. But then, on the other hand, he will not admit a doctrine 
of final causes. Teleology has no place in his system. “ The 
theory of final causes,” he says, “ goes too far when it supposes 
a pre-existence of the future in the present in the form of idea.” 
An original impetus of life was given to the primordial matter 
of the world, and the function of this life was to put some indeter- 
mination into matter. Therefore the forms which it creates in 
the course of its evolution are indeterminate, that is, unforeseeable. 
Intellect itself, indeed, is one of the forms which it has created. 
So this impetus of life goes on, acting in man through his free 
will, yet without any final purpose. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 


Life as a whole [writes Bergson], from the initial impulse 
that thrust it into the world, will appear as a wave which rises, 
and which is opposed by the descending movement of matter. 
On the greater part of its surface, at different heights, the 
current is created by matter into a vortex. At one point alone 
it passes freely, dragging with it the obstacles which will weigh 
on its progress but will not stop it. At this point is humanity; 
it is our privileged situation. 


*We have arranged for Father Gerrard to write a series of articles dealing more 
fully with the philosophy of Bergson from the scholastic viewpoint—Ed. C. W. 
tCreative Evolution, p. 284. 
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He claims that there is a God who is the center of all things, 
and from whom all worlds shoot out. But such a God is not a 
‘being who is already perfect being, but one who is a perpetual 
becoming. 

Apply now the foregoing doctrine to conduct. Man is simply 
bound down by his subjective moods and imaginings. His efforts 
to realize himself or to evolve into something better are, at most, 
impulses of the mood he is in for the time being. If there is no 
final purpose for which he is made, how can he strive to attain it? 
If there is no pre-determined end for which he must strive, how 
is he to select suitable means and reject hindrances? How is 
man to know what is good and what is bad if he has not an un- 
changing standard by which to judge? Refuse to accept teleology 
or a final purpose in life, and there is no alternative but to follow 
whim and fancy. Whim and fancy, however, ever tend to minister 
to the sensual part of man. If a man is a law to himself, he will 
choose that which satisfies his animal appetites. The due order 
of his nature will be reversed, intelligence and volition being made 
ministrant to passion. Perhaps a comparatively few men, whose 
profession compels them to exercise their intellects, may be able 
to keep their intellects uppermost; but for the multitudes the theory 
spells nothing else but self-indulgence, and consequently racial de- 
cadence. 

One would surmise that the plain man would have enough 
common sense to see through the fallacy. But unfortunately it is 
now being sugared over with the usual promises of the So- 
cialist utopia. Quite recently a man asked the well-known 
strike-leader, Sorel, what he and his followers would do if they 
really succeeded in overthrowing the present order of society. The 
answer was this: “ Bergson has taught us that we need not worry 
about that, for all we need to do is to trust to the creative impulse.” 
Translated into disagreeably plain language, this means simply 
that we should have to muddle through the fiasco the best way we 
could. This creative “evolution,” “drive,” “ impulse,” “ effort,” 
or whatever else we like to call it, professedly aims at nothing. 
And he who aims at nothing is extremely likely to hit it. 

Mr. Balfour, in a recent number of the Hibbert Journal, has 
well exposed this fallacy of aimless endeavor. But, in the latest 
number of the same review, Sir Oliver Lodge comes forward to 
champion it against Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour had pointed out 
that “the vital impulse has no goal more definite than that of ac- 
quiring an ever-fuller volume of free creative activity.” To this 
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Sir Oliver Lodge replies: “ Well, but that is a good enough goal, 
a real end in view, a sufficiently controlling and stimulating im- 
pulse.” 

I mention this incident by way of introducing another exponent 
of the monist fallacy, the Rev. R. J. Campbell; for -this leader of 
the New Theology movement owes his reputation largely to the 
patronage accorded to him in the beginning by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Mr. Campbell, preaching on the prologue of the Fourth Gospel, 
spoke as follows: 


Here it is evident that the writer identifies the Jogos with 
Jesus, or at least considers that He was in a special way an incar- 
nation of the logos or eternal word of God. “ The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, the 
glory as of the Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” This assertion amounts to nothing less than saying 
that Jesus made the world and everything in it, that He was the 
source and sustenance of every human life, and that when He 
Himself took flesh and became a dweller in the midst of human 
kind, He did so with the special object of helping those who 
had fallen under the dominion of the evil inherent in material 
evidence. ...This is a most stupendous assertion when we come 
to look into what it really means. Can it possibly be true? 
The Christian Church has accepted it as true, but can we reas- 
onably admit it to be true in any intelligible sense which relates 
it to experience and illuminates our destiny? I may as well say 
quite frankly that I should not feel obliged to believe it merely 
because it was written here (pointing to the Bible)....But 
it is not false; it is true, although the truth of it is larger than 
we are at present able to realize. It is this: There is no life 
that is not in some degree an expression of the eternal Word. 
What has been seen to be grandly and centrally true of Jesus 
is true also in some measure of the humblest thing that breathes 
in God’s wide universe. But in a higher sense it is truer of man 
than of the lower creation; all life that comes to self-conscious- 
ness is a ray of the eternal wisdom, a spark from the eternal 
fire. The Word has been made flesh in you and me as well as 
in our Lord and Master; the difference between us and Him is 
one not of kind but of degree.* 


Yet Mr. Campbell asserts that he is not a pantheist. He does, 
however, admit that he is a monist; so we will not quarrel over 
words. The fact is that he feels that a pantheistic theology is no 


*Christian Commonwealth, Oct. 18, 1911. 
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guide for moral conduct. If every man alive is essentially the 
Word made flesh, then every man alive is a law unto himself, and 
is responsible to no one for his conduct. If he chooses to steal, 
for instance, all he need do to justify himself is to say: “I am the 
eternal Word, and without me is nothing made that is made. All 
things therefore are mine. What I take therefore for my own 
use is my own and cannot be theft.” 

But, as I have suggested, the New Theologians have not been 
going long enough to carry their premises to practical and ultimate 
conclusions. The younger thinkers already begin to see the incon- 
venient absurdities with which the doctrine is fraught. Whilst 
themselves well on the move away from the old landmarks, they 
are on the alert against drifting altogether in the stream with Mr. 
Campbell. They speak of him in this wise: his philosophy is pan- 
theistic, whilst his theology is theistic. 

This aphorism holds the answer to the difficulties against our 
thesis. How is it that monist systems have seemed to flourish? And 
how is it that dualist systems have fallen into decadence? It is 
because that, im conduct, neither monist nor dualist was whollv 
consistent with his professed principles. Man was made for a 
double good, his own particular good, and the universal good. His 
highest particular good, however, was to be obtained by subordin- 
ating it to the universal good. Let a man strive for either of these 
ends apart from the other, and his effort must issue in a confusion 
both of thought and of conduct. If he strives for the particular 
good alone, he fails to understand himself, for so many of his 
particular aims have their meaning only in regard to their final 
aim. A blind eye, for instance, is a complete failure with regard 
to its particular purpose. But it may save a man from the gallows 
or from hell fire. On the other hand, if a man strives for the 
universal good alone he becomes merely a more inflated ego. Trans- 
lating his desire into action he must try to make the world fit on 
to hini rather than make himself fit into the world. In either case 
he is radically a monist, and in either case he comes to grief. It 
is in serving ourselves rightly that we do the best thing for others, 
and contribute the largest share to the universal good. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of a dualist system 
coming to naught through the intrusion of practical monism, is 
that of the Greek culture. Almost throughout its history, Greek 
religion remained dualist, ranging from a highly variegated poly- 
theism to a much simplified theism. It stirred the imagination and 
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the emotion of the people to such an extent as to produce an art and 
a drama unequaled in the history of the world. No other age or 
race can boast of genius like that of Homer, Aeschylus, Aristo- 
phanes, Demosthenes, Pheidias, Mnesikles, and Iktinos. Then that 
outburst of aesthetic enthusiasm was followed by a period of in- 
tellectual activity. The mind reflected on experience. The out- 
come was the work of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Yet, side by side with excellence in the artistic and intellectual 
spheres of life, there was always a low tone of morality. Nay, 
the Greeks had no moral code at all. Each man followed his own 
inclinations, sacrificing every ethical instinct for the sake of in- 
tellectual and artistic form. His morals were strictly monist. 

The human spirit could not bear to be cleft thus, as it were, 
with a hatchet. The human spirit is organically at one with itself, 
and if the intellectual and aesthetic faculties are not in harmony 
with the moral faculty, they must needs fall into decadence. And 
this is precisely what happened with the Greeks. Socrates was 
killed, and Plato left Athens in disgust. The majestic simplicity 
of the finest sculptor gave way to florid and flaccid banality. The 
lofty spirit of the best tragedy gave way to neurotic sentimentality. 
Never in the history of mankind did the fallacy of self-perfect- 
ibility work itself out to such utter absurdity. 

The Church, however, has saved some precious salvage from 
the wreck. St. Augustine has taken Plato’s Republic and trans- 
formed it into the City of God. Plato had tried hard to work out a 
doctrine of a transcendent God, who should be so infinitely beau- 
tiful as to be infinitely loveable. But that accomplishment was only 
to be effected by one who had other light to guide him than that 
of mere reason. This was the privilege of Augustine, who, after 
much moral tribulation and purification, at last grasped the true 
eros doctrine and exclaimed: “Too late have I loved Thee, O 
Ancient Beauty.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas has taken practically the whole of the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and has transformed it into the official 
philosophy of the Church. And here we have the true antidote 
against monism and the decadence which inevitably follows in 
its train. 

The system begins with the ego certainly. Man’s first 
intuition is his own identity. He is himself and not another. 
A thing cannot be and not be at the same time. The outward world, 
too, is normally what it appears to be. It is not a kaleidoscopic 
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picture-show, the creation of man’s subjective moods. It is an 
objective reality. Being as certain of that as he is of his own 
identity, man can argue from the existence of the world to the 
existence of a transcendent God. TMe flux of the universe is evi- 
dent. That in itself is a proof of a being who is immoveable and 
uncaused. The uncaused God, however, must be the Cause of all 
the finite good that is. He is present everywhere by His essence, 
presence, and power. This presence, moreover, is an effective 
loving presence, loving all things, loving us, and causing us to love 
what He loves. 

Here then is the secret of that double tendency which we all 
more or less feel within us. If God is exciting us to love what 
He loves, we have the double inclination to love both the self and 
the non-self. In the professedly selfish monist the instinct cannot 
find adequate expression, because he has set a veil upon his heart 
and blotted out the chief object of love. In the monist professing 
to be altruistic, it cannot find adequate expression, because his 
altruistic enthusiasm is but a phase of exalted confusion. Not being 
explicitly aware of the relations between the self and the non-self 
he cannot order his love aright. In the scholastic, however, dual- 
ism is all-insistent, and consequently an ineradicable optimism. 
Omne ens est bonum. Every being is good, and each higher stage 
of being is better than the lower one, because there is more being 
in it. 

More, the scholastic, sees in the transcendent will of God 
the power to endow human nature with an obedient capacity to 
be raised to a good surpassingly higher than its own highest natural 
good. Dim reason cannot penetrate this supernatural cosmos. But 
as with Augustine, so with Aquinas. There is a heart-restlessness 
which betokens some transcendent object of desire. Another light 
breaks through the clouded reason and reveals the Man on the 
Cross. There is the Figure to Whom all creation moves, and in 
Whom every finite ray of beauty, goodness, and truth is focused and 
summed up. There is the incarnate expression also of the uncreated 
Beauty, Goodness, and Truth, which is the archetype of all that is 
created. The divine and human natures are united in one Person, 
one Individual, Who is distinct, and infinitely distinct, from every 
other individual. There is the grand refutation of the monist 
concept. And there is the grand redemption from all the moral 
aberrations which have issued from the fatal exaltation of self and 
exaggeration of subjective moods and tendencies. 
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BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


I. 


Roa OLLIE old year lay a-dying, and his shivering successor 
was within an hour of his arrival. He would have a 
chilly journey, for the Weald of Kent lay deep in 
snow, and a little bitter wind sobbed and gasped 
= round the chimney-stacks and gables of Frampton 
Court, so that the naked trees outside in the desolate park flung 
and tossed their black arms wildly up towards the high, cold heavens, 
where the moon rode clear and white and sad. It had been a bad 
year for many in all this great, round world of ours, a merry pros- 
perous year for others; but such as it was, good or bad, it was done 
with. It only had about fifty minutes to do any further mischief 
in; and yet those were to prove long enough for the ruin of Marston 
Street. Old Jabez Street lay dying, like the year, and he tossed 
and turned uneasily on his fine bed, for his ears and mind were full 
of the Voices of the Night. Upbraidings, calm but insistent re- 
proaches, breathed themselves into the dying ears, and would not 
be ignored. 

“ Has the carriage gone to meet the train yet?” he suddenly 
asks, leaning up, with terrible difficulty, on his quaking elbow. 

The attendant comes forward gently with admirable quietness 
and respectful solicitude. 

“ The carriage started nearly half an hour ago, sir. It went 
direct from the stables, so as not to disturb you by coming to the 
front. Is the pain easier, sir?” 

The old man growled what might have been an assent or a 
denial, and turned away as though to close the conversation. 

The attendant went back to the armchair by the fire. 

Presently one of the doctors (two slept in the house, but 
twenty could not prevent the millionaire from starting on his jour- 
ney, from going out into the wild wintry night to keep his tryst 
with the inexorable King that we shuddering creatures christen 
Death) entered the room. 
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“ Any easier? ” inquires the physician, softly taking the with- 
ered hand and pressing the feeble, vacillating pulse. 

The old man shakes his head impatiently. 

“It’s never very easy dying,” he snaps, “as you'll find when 
your time comes. It’s as bad for me as for others.” 

“Trenchant to the last!” declares the doctor, appealing, as it 
would seem, to the heavy canopy of damask over the patient’s head. 

To this the old man vouchsafes no retort. 

“ What o’clock is it?” he demands presently. 

The physician consults a very resplendent presentation watch, 
and announces that it wants twenty-nine minutes of midnight. 

“ And the train’s due at Horley at eleven twenty-five. They 
ought to be here in half an hour.” 

He spoke more to himself than to the doctor, and again turned 
to the wall. 

The doctor nodded and smiled to the attendant, nodded and 
smiled as though there was something specially sweet and noble in 
the old man’s doing this, and left the room on tiptoe. 

He found his chief, Sir Junket Paine, fallen into a light doze. 

“Our dear friend,” he whispered, having jogged the great 
man awake, “our dear friend is as easy as can be expected.” 

Sir Junket Paine tried to combine in his expression his pro- 
fessional interest in a patient who was reputed to have amassed a 
fortune of a million and a half, and his recollection that it was 
usually in the ante-chambers of dukes and princes that he awaited 
“ the end.” 

“He keeps asking for the son,” continued the junior. “He 
seems very impatient to see him.” 

“He has got on without seeing him for more than twenty 
years,” remarks Sir Junket. ‘They have never met since the 
son’s marriage. The old fellow expected him to marry a title, and 
he married for love—a young person of much their own rank.” 

“Mr. Street began in a very small way, I suppose?” inquired 
the junior, who thought Sir Junket looked as if he wanted to tell 
the story. 

“He was a bargeman. But he was wonderfully clever, and 
plucky and industrious, and above all fortunate. He had the true 
trade instincts, always knowing what to buy and where to sell. 
And his larger investments were unprecedentedly lucky. He doubled 
his capital in five months over the American war. He is worth 
at least a million and a half now.” 
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“ And only one child! ” 

Sir Junket shook his head. 

“ To whom he has not spoken for nearly quarter of a century.” 

“ But he has sent for him now,” urged the junior. 

“Certainly. Oh, quite so; but he has not commanded the 
presence of a lawyer: there is no sign of his intending to revoke 
any unfavorable will, and it is known that there is something of 
the kind.” 

The two doctors sighed. They had a pleasant comfortable 
sympathy for the only son of the millionaire. 

The gentlemen had dined well, and found Mr. Street’s port 
undeniable. It was sleepy work, waiting and doing nothing. Pre- 
sently they were both dozing. But the dying man could not sleep. 
With muttered peevish ejaculations of impatience he tossed and 
twisted in his bed, and listened for the sound of carriage wheels. 
He wanted to set right a great and cruel injustice. Would there 
be time? 

Again he suddenly raises himself, but with still greater diffi- 
culty, on to his weak and quivering elbow, and peers out of the 
shadow of the bed to the ever-wakeful attendant. 

A slight sound makes the latter turn. In a moment she is by 
the bed. 

“Can I do anything for you, sir?” she asks, rearranging a 
pillow. 

But the old man frowns impatiently. Then a thought strikes 
him. 

“ Open the door into the next room,” he says. 

The next room is his private study, where he was used to do 
his writing, where his writing bureau stood. He peers towards 
the opened door inquisitively. He sees that the room is not in dark- 
ness. The attendant has in fact been sleeping there for a night or 
two. How he would like to be there now alone for five, nay, for 
three minutes. 

Far, far away down some distant corridor a door bangs. 

“Go, go!” shouts the old man. “Go at once and stop that 
banging; find out where it is, and stop it instantly.” 

The nurse looks half doubtful about leaving him, and makes a 
gesture as if to ring for someone else. 

“Go!” shrieks the old man. “If you wait it may bang again. 
and it will kill me. Go, I tell you!” 

And so violent was he, so peremptory, that she went. 
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It was not at all easy to find the door; she was gone five or 
six minutes. She had scarcely left the room before the dying man 
dragged himself, with incalculable difficulty and pain, from the soft 
and warm bed, and staggered towards the inner room. 

His legs quaked beneath him, his hands shook and quivered, his 
head swam, and he thought he would reel and tumble. But somehow 
he reached the goal of his desires—the splendid Louis XV. cabinet 
where his most private papers were locked up. He dragged a chair 
to it, and fumbled for the key that hung around his neck on a thin 
chain of old-fashioned gold work. As he fitted the key in the lock 
there came the crushing sound of the gravel beneath the wheels 
and horses’ feet. The carriage from the station had come. 

The two wills were easy to find, being in fact tied up together. 
One was nearly twenty-five years old; it had been executed after 
the death of his wife. In it everything that he possessed, without 
reserve, was left to his dear and only child, Marston Street. 

The other was two years more recent. In it all his property, 
real and personal, was bequeathed to the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, in trust for twenty years after 
his own demise; the money to be allowed during that time to in- 
crease by natural process of compound interest, at the end of which 
period it should, as thus augmented, be applied to the reduction of 
the National Debt. 

Externally the two wills were precisely alike. The old man’s 
eyes were blurred with the gathering gloom of death. He wished, 
standing on that silent threshold, to undo the mischief planned in 
the petty spite of health. Close at hand was the red heart of the 
pleasant flickering fire. Very, very painfully he tottered towards it, 
almost falling more than once. But without accident he reached 
the hearth rug, and was able to clutch the mantle for support, with 
his quavering left hand. With the right he dropped into the throb- 
bing flame the will, which, if undestroyed, would do so much and 
such hard injustice. Then he turned to regain his room and bed; 
it was slower work now, the flickering feeble lamp of life had been 
so roughly shaken that it must soon, soon burn out. 

Other steps, hurried and nervous, were hastening down the 
corridor. As the old man reached the door of communication 
between the two rooms, his son stood in that leading into the 
corridor. For the first time for three-and-twenty years they looked 
in one another’s faces. The son trembled at the near presence of 
the cold King Death, who peered so chilly over his father’s shoulder. 
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For a moment the dying man leaned against the door jamb, 
steadying himself with his tremulous left hand; in his right he 
held out a folded document to his son. 

“T sent for you,” he stammered, “ to—to give you this!” and 
staggering he fell forward. 

They were his last words. Henceforth he must keep the great 
silence that is laid upon the lips of all who have been before us, the 
wise who taught it, and the fools who filled it with their babbling 
folly, the silence that soon or late comes to the kindly tongues who 
comfort, and the bitter, wounding tongues that make us smart. 

They lifted the old man in their arms and laid him in his bed, 
and gently drew from the dead fingers the paper that they held. 

It was his will. In which all he possessed of real or personal 
property was devised to the Commissioners of the National Debt. 
He had burned the wrong one. 

The horses that had brought his son were not yet stabled before 
the rider on the Pale Horse had taken the father to ride with him 
out into the wild night; out into the Unknown Waste that lies be- 
yond our life. 


II. 


It was only too true that the whole of the late Jabez Street’s 
colossal fortune was lost to his natural heir. By the death of his 
father Marston Street was only the richer by a thousand pounds, 
which had belonged to his late mother. This she had herself left to 
her husband for his life, afterwards it was to go to her son. 

“ Well,” said Marston Street to his wife, “a thousand pounds 
is better than a poke in the eye with a sharp stick.” 

But the lady did not seem to think such an accident the neces- 
sary and only alternative. 

“Fifteen hundred thousand would have been even better,” 
she remarked with some asperity. 

“Yes. But then, you know, we never expected him to leave it 
to me!” 

“ Not till he sent for you; but why should he have sent for you, 
if he did not mean to do the right thing by you?” 

“Perhaps he did. Perhaps he meant to destroy that will and 
make a new one. But he had not time.” 

“ He was ill three weeks.” 

“Yes. But he was a very obstinate, proud man. It was only, 
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as I think, at the last that he thought better of it; only that last 
day when he sent for me.” 

Mrs. Marston Street had her own opinion. She believed the 
old man had kept his spite to the last, and had deliberately sent for 
his only son to bring his ill-treatment of him to a climax by thus 
handing him the will that was to disinherit him. It was of a piece, 
she declared to herself, with his whole behavior towards them, and 
people, she said, do not change their natures on their deathbeds. 

She did not reason amiss, but she was wrong. Her husband 
shrank from the plain and apparent explanation of his father’s 
action, and so doing he was right. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Marston Street was not also dis- 
inherited of the small legacy that his mother had left him. One 
afternoon he was coming home from his counting-house when he 
was overtaken by a gentleman he knew well—a cousin, in fact, 
of his wife’s. 

“ Hulloa, Street! Awful business this!’ 

“ What business? ” 

“Why, the Galwegian and Caledonian Bank.” 

“ What’s up with it?” 

“Tt has gone smash,” remarked Mr. Brand familiarly. “I 
have just left Harcourt Brown,” he continued; “he’s all smiles, for 
he had shares in it and sold out six months ago.” 

“T’ve got ten shares in it,” observed Marston Street. “Its a 
bore to lose a thousand pounds. But I only got it—a legacy from 
my mother—after my father’s death four months ago. So after all 
I shall not miss it much.” 

“TI remember Carry saying you had a thousand under your 
mother’s will,” said Mr. Brand, in a low tone; “but you do not 
mean to say it was invested in that bank? ” 

“Tt was, though. It seemed a goodish thing, too.” 

“ And you never sold the shares? ” 

“ Sold them? No. Why should I sell them? There was no 
suspicion of this smash up. You’re uncommon cautious after the 
event. And they were regular dividend payers.” 

Mr. Brand looked straight in front of him, then hailed a han- 
som. They got into it together. He kept peeping guiltily at his 
companion out of the corner of his eye. 

Presently the latter caught him. 

“ What is the matter with you, Brand? ” he exclaimed irritably. 
“ As I said before, nobody exactly cares to lose a thousand pounds, 
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but though my father did not leave me his fortune, I am not going 
to break over a thousand.” 

“ Unfortunately,” thought the other, “that is precisely what 
you are going to do. That’s the tragedy!” But aloud he said 
nothing. He had not the moral courage. 

At the railway station the boys were crying the evening papers: 

“Scotch bank stopped payment, sir! Evening ’Erald, sir! 
- Galwegian and Caledonian Bank stopped payment, sir! Hunlimited 
liability, sir!” : 

“ What’s that they’re calling out?” ~asked Marston, turning 
suddenly giddy. 

“ Unlimited liability, I think,” responded Brand, “ but perhaps 
it’s a mistake.” He found it very hard to say anything. He did not 
flatter himself that what he did say was very brilliant. His throat 
felt dry; he wished himself, as he said, at Jericho. How populous 
a resort that little oriental city would become if everyone who wished 
himself there, or was wished there by his friends, could be there 
in reality! Unlimited liability! What a simple thing to say; what 
a terrible thing to realize in the results it may imply. By those two 
little words together Marston Street found himself reduced from 
affluence to beggary. 


III. 


When Sir Junket Paine discussed the fortunes of Jabez Street 
with Dr. Urban Bland he fell, like other great men before and since, 
into some errors, of which I would like to set the reader right as 
regards two of them. 

In saying that Jabez Street had been a bargeman he was a 
generation out, for the bargee was not Jabez, but his father, old 
Hiram Street, who was the first member of his family, as he was 
apt, at a later period of his life,to boast, who had ever worn a collar. 

Still Sir Junket was right as to the beginnings of the million- 
aire having been very obscure. 

He was, however, again wrong in giving his colleague to under- 
stand that Mrs. Marston Street had also belonged to the bargee 
class. She was the pretty and almost penniless daughter of a Sussex 
parson of good family, and about as lacking in the qualities that 
make up a useful wife as she could have been. Fortunately her 
husband had already made some way in life at the time his father 
quarreled with him for marrying her, and he had risen to partner- 
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ship in a well-known house. He had since gone on making money, 
and had lately bought out the son of his late partner, who had no 
taste for business. 

Mrs. Marston Street took her husband’s ruin very hardly. It 
seemed as if she was impressed with the notion that he had done it 
on purpose, and personally rather enjoyed the process. It was, she 
realized, a most terrible thing for her to be reduced, at her time of 
life, from affluence to beggary. (Not that Mrs. Street would ever 
have had the energy to beg for anything.) But she entirely failed to 
understand that it was quite as terrible for her husband, and not 
much more agreeable for her children. She wailed persistently, and 
if reproaches had had any market value, poor Marston might have 
started a wholesale business of the very largest description. 

That he felt he had been foolish in investing that luckless thou- 
sand in a concern of unlimited liability, did not make these up- 
braidings any easier to bear. If he had consulted his own con- 
venience, I think the unlucky gentleman would have quietly broken 
his heart and died; but he had always been a very unselfish fellow, 
and he determined to live and work as well as he could, and as long. 

If only Mrs. Marston would have taken up the notion of break- 
ing her heart! But she contented herself with doing all in her 
power to break those of her family. 

About two things the world at once made up its mind. That it 
had been inexcusable of Marston Street to lose his fortune through 
neglecting to transfer an investment, and that Francis Jabez Marston 
Street, his eldest son, would certainly never do anything to restore 
the ruin. 

“ He has never been taught anything except how to be a fine 
gentleman,” they declared. “ What has he learned at Eton, except 
to dress himself up to the eyes? What has he learned at Cambridge, 
except to spend as much money on ridiculous fads and extravagances 
as would keep many of us for the whole year? ” 

Some declared he was conceited, “though it seems almost 
impossible,” they charitably added. 

“ Why, what on earth has he but his looks? ” 

“Looks, indeed? I’d rather have a downright ugly chap than 
those sort of mamby-pamby good looks.” 

It was generally agreed that the younger sons, having all along 
known they would be expected, as is the way with younger sons in 
England, to make their own way, would shake down into their fallen 
fortunes much better. 
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One gentleman came forward and offered to take Hiram, who 
was nineteen, into his office at a small salary, an offer that was gladly 
and gratefully accepted. Another friend, who had a West Indian 
branch, gave Phil, who was a year younger, a berth out at St. Kitts. 
But no one had anything to offer which the young “ swell” would 
be any good at. 

It need hardly be said that Marston himself had no difficulty in 
finding a billet; but it was pathetic to see the elderly man, who had 
stood so high, starting again up the ladder of life from the lowest 
rung. Before the smash Francis Street had lived a good deal in 
rooms of his own, in one of the smartest parts of the town, for he 
detested the suburban residence of his family : and when not actually 
in London liked to be out of it altogether, and was often abroad 
“ mooning round the picture galleries,” as his critics scoffingly said. 

Of course these rooms were at once given up. But they had 
been furnished partly by the fittings of Frank’s Cambridge quarters, 
and partly by furniture, pictures, china, etc., he had picked up since. 
He was five-and-twenty, and he had had an excellent allowance, 
had even saved a little each year out of it, a fact which would have 
much surprised his critics. Some people have the art of buying a 
great deal with their money. And those who only spend their 
money and never buy anything can never understand it. 

When the crash came, Frank was at first very much of the 
opinion of his critics. What could he do? It was by no means 
lost on him that not one of all their friends had a word of encour- 
agement for him, though his brothers were patted on the back all 
round. His mother had always failed to understand him, and was 
annoyed that he had none of the out-door sporting tastes of her 
own brothers. 

“You may buy a place, Marston,” she had often said, “ or 
the old man may relent and leave you Frampton Court after all; 
but nothing will ever make a squire of Francis. He’s finnicky! ” 

Poor Frank! It was well that his gentle, meek little father was 
kind and tender to him. 

“ The lad’s no fool,” began Marston mildly. 

“Fool! Why should he be a fool? Goodness knows he takes 
after you enough in other ways,” snapped the lady. “ But he’s—I'lt 
tell you what he is,” she concluded, as if it was quite a new sug- 
gestion—“ he’s finnicky!” 

Perhaps her husband was not sufficiently instructed to know 
whether his eldest son was so or not, so he held his peace. 
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“For my part I can’t stand a finnick!” declared the lady, 
rather pleased with her substantive. 

When they moved out of their handsome villa, it was, of course, 
Mrs. Street who decided where they should go and live, and then 
what house should be taken. 

There was just room in it, as it turned out, for the parents and 
their younger son (Phil had already sailed for St. Kitts). Marston 
ventured some remark as to Francis, which his wife snubbed in- 
stantly. aye | 

“Francis never did care to reside at home when home was 
home indeed,” she observed loftily. “There is no need to provide 
room for him now, when ‘home’ is a mere exiguous shelter from the 
weather! ” 

For my part I think Mrs. Marston wallowed in her reverses, 
like a pig in a puddle; she certainly never lost a chance of smacking 
her lips over them, as it were. If she had to be a martyr, she liked 
to wear her crown over her bonnet, so to speak, while she could 
enjoy it. 

“ But, my dear,” murmured Marston, “ the boy must live some- 
where! ” 

“ By all means, my love. And you may be sure he will reside 
in the best quarter. He always has!” 

“Don’t worry about me, dad,” said Frank, when his father, 
with a very red face, made him understand that there was no provi- 
sion for his reception at Malabar Cottage. “To tell the truth, dad,” he 
continued, “ it fits in better. I have a sort of notion of doing some- 
thing, but would much rather none of them knew anything about it 
till I see how it turns out. I don’t think I shall even tell you!” 

“Frank, my boy, I feel very much the breakdown of all your 
hopes.” 

“ Dad, don’t talk nonsense! My hopes are only just beginning. 
I fancy you have forced me to make my fortune, which otherwise I 
might have not troubled about. After all, its in the family—making 
fortunes, I mean. You will see that I inherit the family taste. 
Should you be surprised to hear I intend to start shop-keeping? ” 

“ Shop-keeping! ” 

“Yes. I dare say you think I shall hate it. My tastes have not 
hitherto seemed commercial. But I shall like it. What is more, 
I shall succeed at it. I can’t run a barge,” he added, with a 
laugh, “ or I would try and build the family fortunes afresh from 
the start.” 
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The allusion to the barge would have infuriated his mother, 
though she, of course, was not “ finnicky.” 

“ His present Grace of Lulworth,” the young man went on, 
with a grin, “used constantly to remind me, at Eton, during his 
first term, before he had the nonsense knocked out of him, of my 
bargee ancestor. I blacked his eye once, and I do not think he was 
a bit grateful to me for it. He was only called Algy Beaudesert 
then, for the late duke was, as you know, only his uncle.” 

Marston Street smiled. He liked a quiet chat with his son, who, 
as we have seen, he believed not to be a fool. 

“ But, my dear Frank, how are you going to stock a shop? It 
wants a lot of capital.” 

“ Ah, I suppose it might. All the same I am going to stock one. ~ 
Will you come and have tea with me behind my counter the first 
Sunday?” 

“If you intend to keep your establishment open on Sundays, I 
presume you are going to be a tobacconist.” 

“No, I’m not; nor a stale fruiterer either. In fact, my shop 
will not be open to the public on Sunday, only to you. That will be 
my ‘at home’ day. Mind you come.” 

“ You have not told me the address yet.” 

“No. Do not be so dreadfully inquisitive, dad. I shall tell you 
in good time. But, mind, the information is for yourself only. Ido 
not propose to tell the family.” 

The father promised, and went his way, smiling quietly. He 
was thinking that, to his mind, Frank did not seem altogether “ fin- 
nicky.” 
“T’m sure,” he told himself, “ none of us have been pluckier 
about our ruin than Francis. It means to him the loss of every 
friend, of every hope and expectation of his life. And he has never 
once groaned or grumbled.” 


IV. 


It is probable that Marston Street hardly took his son literally 
when he stated his intention of keeping a shop, but it was, never- 
theless, true that the young man did seriously propose a venture in 
that direction. 

“ Poor dad!” the young man thought to himself, as he watched 
his father from the window slowly cross to the shady side of the 
street. “ He feels it much worse than our mother, though he says 
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so much less. It has broken him. He is very brave, but he has 
finished his life.” 

The young man turned back into the room with a lump rising 
in his throat, and a suspicious dimness about the eyes. Like thou- 
sands of us he was a much better fellow than people ever thought. 
Underneath the rather artificial, fine-gentleman manner there was 
an honest, wholesome heart, and plucky, manly self-reliance. Only 
hitherto there had, he thought, been really no necessity to rely upon 
himself. Francis Street was the great grandson of a bargeman, and 
-he had blacked the ducal eye of his schoolfellow for thinking it 
necessary to remind him of the fact, but the young man was a 
gentleman, not in mere tastes and training only, but in every thought 
of his mind. 

There was something about his father that always touched him, 
a sort of appealing deprecation of criticism. His father having so 
nearly succeeded, had so utterly failed. And what, thought the 
son, is so wholly pathetic as failure? 

Poor Marston Street had failed to secure his natural inherit- 
ance ; he had lost it to secure, as he fancied, a wife worth all else that 
the world could offer. And how he had failed there! He had made 
a fortune, and had failed to keep it. 

And he was such a harmless creature! Gentle, sweet-tempered, 
without a rancorous thought for anyone. 

Francis glanced round his room; he had the rooms till the last 
day of June, so he had stayed on in them, for there would be no 
economy in moving out. But this was his last day in them. And 
now he looked round on the beautiful and interesting things he had 
collected, with so great interest and pleasure, in such various places. 

“ Please, sir,’ remarked the landlord of the rooms, who had 
once been a butler in his father’s service, throwing wide the door, 
“Lord Hounslow wants to see you. I told him ‘Not at ’ome,’ and 
he only laughed. He said he saw you just now at the winder. He 
begs as you'll let him come up.” 

“ Very well, Perkisett,” and the man went down much pleased. 
He had a feeling that it was almost profane to turn away the eldest 
son of a marquis, and a marquis who would certainly be made a 
duke at the next change of ministry. 

Hitherto Frank had rigorously refused himself to every- 
body. 

“Tt will have to come,” he had told himself; “ all that life will 
have to be dropped, and it will be easier to do it now than later. 
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It’s all part of one thing now. Later on it would seem like a fresh 
misfortune.” 

He was rather touched by Lord Hounslow’s coming and per- 
sistence. They were only fairly good friends. But he had always 
thought the young man nice. 

Perkisett announced ‘“‘ The Hurl of ’Ounslow ” with a rolling 
emphasis that suggested the deliberate tasting of port wine. 

Lord Hounslow made no mistakes. He came forward exactly 
as if nothing had happened since their last meeting. There was no 
irritating air of compassionate patronage. Still he was perfectly 
direct. 

“ Of course we’ve heard of your worry,” he said, sitting down 
leisurely, as if he meant to remain, and drawing out his cigarette 
case. “It does seem outrageous—that unlimited liability business. 
I am not going to bother you about your plans; I expect its not easy 
to make up your mind all in a hurry about them. But my father 
asked me, if I should succeed in catching you, whether you would 
come and stay with us for a bit. Perkisett tells me he’s losing you.” 

“ Of course,” replied Frank. “ You see, I have really no in- 
come at all now. I happened to have saved a hundred or two out of 
my allowance.” 

“ Saved!” cried the visitor. “In all my days you’re the first 
chap I ever heard say that. And you always seemed pretty extrav- 
agant too,” he added, with a glance at the opulent surroundings. 

Frank laughed. 

“ Well, my father did give me a ripping screw. And, you see, 
I was always buying things. Half the fellows one knows only 
spend and never buy. So everyone thought me extravagant, when 
I really was saving up.” 

“ Saving up!” ejaculated Lord Hounslow, with another glance 
at the china and pictures and furniture. 

“Certainly. I’ve got it all. It was bought with money. that 
was my own, and there is no claim, either legal or moral, against all 
this. It is really mine.” 

“Yes. Of course. But I fancy the dollars would be more to 
the point now.” 

“T do not know. I knew what to buy, and what to give for 
what I did buy. I think these things are worth a heap more now 
than when I bought them. I think I will tell you something that was 
to have been a dark and mysterious secret. I am going to keep a 
shop.” 
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“Oh, nonsense!” exclaimed Lord Hounslow. “ By the way, 
we've wandered from the point. My father wants you to come and 
stay with us. We are leaving town to-morrow; the rest of the 
season (it will only be a couple of weeks, they say) we shall stop at 
Hounslow Court, and my father will drive backwards and forwards. 
The doctors don’t want him to stick in London any longer. Will 
you come with us? canner’ thinks if you and he have a talk, he 
may be of some use to you.” 

“It is very kind indeed of him to think of. me; and, of course, I 
should enjoy it. But, my dear Hounslow, enjoyment is scarcely to 
be my object in life yet awhile. And I think I must just say ‘No’ 
straight.” 

“ Ah, but this is not merely a pleasure visit. If you talk things 
over with the governor, it may do some practical good. He thinks 
he might get you a private secretaryship.” 

Frank was more upset by this eager friendliness than he had 
been by all his misfortunes. He could scarcely command his voice 
to reply. But all the same he was firm. 

“ Hounslow,” he said, “ I really do not know how to thank you 
for this friendliness. But I think my own idea is better. I have, as 
I told you, a hundred or two; but I have no income whatever. 
Secretaryships are so much sought after nowadays for the sake of 
the introduction to political life, or diplomatic life, and so on, that 
they are generally unpaid for some time. I have to make money.” 

“Tf my father decided to offer you his own secretaryship, he 
would know about your circumstances, and would, of course, pay.” 

Frank shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “ that would not do. It would be to suit me, not 
to suit himself, and I should hate it. Why pay for what you can 
easily get free?” 

“ Sometimes one gets a better article by paying for it.” 

“Yes. Often. But I do not know that I should be a good 
article. I do not feel at all sure that I should make a good private 
secretary. The list of things he is supposed to know, and do (in 
the ‘Caxtons,’ I think it is) always terrified me. No, I had better 
stick to my shop.” 

“Your shop?” 

“Yes. I told you I intended starting a shop, and I do. It 
was not a little joke. After all, it is only a ‘Recrudescence of Family 
Tradition.’ As you are doubtless aware, my great grandfather 
was a bargee.” 
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Lord Hounslow laughed. 

“So I’ve heard. I remember you leathered Algy Beaudesert 
at Eton for saying so, though.” 

“ Certainly. It was horrid cheek his saying so. All the same 
it was true, only I think he said it was my grandfather. Well, I 
am going in for trade again. That’s my line, I fancy. But naviga- 
tion isn’t, so I am obliged to forsake the traditional line and strike 
out on a new one.” 

“ Of course you’re inventing,” observed the hope of the house 
of Hounslow. 

“No, I’m not. But my original idea was to keep it as dark as 
possible. That I already see was a mistake. A shop like mine 
wants advertising among the higher classes. So I tell you, ‘soliciting 
the favor of your patronage and recommendation.’ ” 

“ What sort of shop are you going in for, anyway?” 

“ A curiosity shop.” 

“Ah! We now begin to smell daylight. Your stock-in-trade 
I see before me, is it not?” 

Frank laughed at his friend’s English, and admitted the correct- 
ness of his surmise. 

“TI wish,” cried Lord Hounslow, “ you’d take a partner. I 
should wallow in it. You should interview all the old lady customers 
and I would interview—well—all the new ones!” 

Frank laughed, but did not at once close with his friend’s offer. 

“Lord Hounslow, Jokes & Co.’ would, of course, sound very 
well,” he admitted, “ but at present ‘Jokes & Co.’ has no partner. 
I must make my business first, then develop it.” 

“Ts ‘Jokes & Co.’ the title of your firm? ” 

Frank nodded. 

“ Sounds cheery anyway,” said Lord Hounslow. 

“ Would you like to come and see the premises? ” 

“ Ra-ther!” replied this painfully vernacular young man. 
“ Get your chap to call a hansom.” 

“Hansom! Nonsense. If you come you'll have to come in a 
green ’bus.” 

“ Forgive my saying,” laughed Lord Hounslow, “ that Time is 
Money. A sentiment all my own, and hot out of the oven. In 
business Time is Everything.” 

The window stood open. Outside was a small balcony. Lord 
Hounslow stepped out, and blew a silver whistle shrilly. Twenty 
seconds later a hansom was at the door. 
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V. 


“ How did you find it?” 

“ By accident,” replied Frank. ‘ Doesn’t it look promising?” 

“ De la premiére classe! Is it dear?” 

“No. And, you see, mine is much the bigger half.” 

The shop was a double one. Half was used as a post office ; but, 
as Mr. Street observed, his was the better half. 

“T’ve got it for three months, with option then to take on for a 
year. At the back is a small parlor, but that the tenant keeps (his 
sub-tenant), viz., the old lady who has the post office.” 

“ She doesn’t look so very old! ”’ remarked Lord Hounslow. 

Street laughed. 

“Oh, the girl you saw downstairs! That’s her great-niece. 
Miss Priddy was not there. I expect she is playing shut-eye in the 
parlor we spoke of.” 7 

(“ Charming game,” observed Lord Hounslow. “I play it 
splendidly myself.”’) 

The latter remarks were not made in the shop, but upstairs, 
where Frank had two good rooms and a sort of scullery, or house- 
maid’s closet; the rest of the house belonged to Miss Priddy, and a 
lodger. 

“In these upstair rooms, of course, I shall live,” Frank ex- 
plained. “ They will also be my warehouse, for, needless to say, 
the little shop won’t hold a tithe of my things.” 

“ And when they’re all sold? What then?” 

“T intend to buy as well as sell. I have my own ideas as to 
that.....I am always, as it is, getting offers of bric-a-brac, pictures, 
etc., that people want to sell to me. I shall get many more when 
I sell them.” 

“TI do wish,” murmured Lord Hounslow plaintively, “ you’d 
take me as a partner—sleeping partner even. I’m unsurpassed in 
that line.” 

But Frank was obdurate. There could be no partner till there 
was a business to share. 

“ There’s one thing,” declared Lord Hounslow, “ that I insist 
on, so it’s no use your being pig-headed about this. All your things 
have to be moved from Jermyn Street here. I’m going to move 
them!” 

“You!” 

“Yes, me!” reiterated the ungrammatical young man. “ My 
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father has a lot of big covered wagons like carriers’ carts, wherein 
we send our produce to Covent Garden Market, for we too are 
shopkeepers, only we haven’t exactly got a shop, and we’re in the 
greengrocery and dairy produce line. To-morrow morning, after 
emptying themselves of the cabbages and things, these will call at 
Jermyn Street and bring all your stock here. I'll superintend.” 

And this the good-natured young man did, thereby saving 
Frank a very considerable expense. 

The shop was well stocked, and the rest of the things were 
taken upstairs to be brought down as required, and meanwhile to 
furnish Frank’s living rooms. 

Miss Priddy watched the arrival of the wagons with devouring 
interest, but she was not permitted to see the shop itself till all was 
arranged. Between the post office and the shop Frank had had a 
screen erected, the lower half of wood, the upper of glass. But a 
long curtain could be drawn across the latter, which was done now, 
and only when all the quaint and pretty things were in place did 
Frank allow them to be seen. 

By luncheon time all was in order, for they had been at work 
since six o’clock in the morning, so that Lord Hounslow said he had 
never sat up quite so late before! Then the two young men had 
luncheon upstairs, their meal consisting of a veal and ham pie and 
some fruit. But in the midst of it came an interruption. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 





























WOMAN’S WORK IN BIBLE STUDY AND TRANSLATION. 


BY A. H. JOHNS, A.M. 


ug URIN G the past year much has been said and written 
regarding the King James version of the Bible— 
a version which, fortunately for our glorious English 
speech, was made when England, as has happily been 
expressed, was “a nest of song birds.” The cele- 
ee of the tercentenary of the completion of this notable under- 
taking was, among other things, a tribute to the memory of those 
who builded a monument of literature that will endure as long as 
the imperishable creations of Milton and Shakespeare. But, while 
the Protestant world recalls the labors of those whose purpose, 
three centuries ago, was to bring the Word of God to the knowledge 
of the masses, and who, in doing so, fixed for all time the vigorous 
and solemn character of “ English undefiled,” let us not forget those 
who, twelve centuries before, were engaged in similar labors, and 
whose efforts, notwithstanding all kinds of handicaps, were crowned 
with even more signal success. 

I refer to the Latin translation of the Bible, usually known as 
the Vulgate. In the opinion of most people, this stupendous work 
was wholly and solely the work of one man—the famous father 
and doctor of the Church, St. Jerome. In a certain sense this 
opinion is well founded; in another it is entirely erroneous. Most | 
of the actual work of translation, it is true, was performed by St. 
Jerome, but, had it not been for three Roman women of noblest 
patrician birth, it is safe to say that the Vulgate, as we now know it, 
would never have been completed, and most probably never have 
been begun. 

The story of this herculean task reads more like a romance 
than veritable history. It is the story of genius overcoming untold 
difficulties, of energy and perseverance in the face of the seemingly 
impossible. But it is above all a story of the value of woman’s co- 
operation in a noble cause, of the far-reaching effects of woman’s 
influence in something that is, at first blush, without her proper 
sphere of action. Indeed, it may safely be said that we have not in 
all history a more extraordinary instance of the paramount impor- 
tance of feminine collaboration in things of the mind, or of the 
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efficacy of her benign influence, when guided by affectionate zeal 
and by keen and lofty intelligence, than in the production of the Vul- 
gate. It is above all a story of surpassing interest for people of our 
own time, when opinions respecting the higher education of women 
are so divided, and when discussions about the proper sphere of 
woman’s activity are so animated and so contradictory. 

The chief characters in our story are Jerome, Marcella, Paula 
and her daughter Eustochium, all four of whom are honored as 
saints in the Catholic Church. 

The Church of the Household is notable in Church history, 
for the lectures and instructions on Scripture and cognate subjects 
which Jerome, after his return from the desert of Syria, gave 
in it for a period of three years. Never before had Rome 
witnessed such ardor in the study of Scripture, and never before 
or since was there assembled for such study so distinguished and 
so intelligent a group of women of every age. So great progress in 
the knowledge of Scripture had some of them made—notably Mar- 
cella, a woman of remarkable mentality—that they were consulted 
by laity and clergy alike on difficult passages of Holy Writ. But 
such was the modesty of Marcella that she never gave an opinion 
as her own.- She always said she but repeated what she had learned 
from her master. 

After the death of his friend and protector, Pope Damasus, 
Jerome was unable to resist any longer the lure of the Orient, 
where he had spent so many happy years. The desert and a life 
of solitude had, during his sojourn in Rome, lost none of its at- 
tractions for him. Accordingly, in May, 385, he set sail from 
Ostia for Antioch, accompanied by the regrets and the tears of 
the inmates of his loved school on the Aventine. They had all 
learned to revere him as their father and master in the spiritual 
life, and for them his departure was regarded as little less than a 
calamity. 

But Jerome was not the only one who had felt the lure of 
the desert, or who had been impressed by the charms of the life led 
by the solitaries of the Thebaid. After the death of her husband, 
and still more after the death of her cherished daughter, the bril- 
liant Blesilla, Paula determined to flee from the distractions and 
commotions of Rome, and seek peace and tranquility where it 
had been found by so many thousands of others—in the wilderness 
of Syria or Egypt. Years previously a noble Roman matron, 
Melania by name, and a friend of Paula’s, and descended from the 
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same gens as herself, had, with a number of women friends, sought 
and found peace and happiness in the Thebaid, where they spent ten 
years. After this Melania built a convent for herself and compan- 
ions on the Mount of Olives, whence they wrote such glowing ac- 
counts of the delights of monastic life, away from the noise and 
turmoil of the world, that many were induced to follow their ex- 
ample. 

It was only a few months after Jerome’s departure from 
Rome, when Paula and Eustochium, accompanied by a large number 
of consecrated virgins and widows, set sail from Portus Romanus, 
at the mouth of the Tiber, for Cyprus, where Paula received a 
cordial welcome from her old friend, St. Epiphanius, bishop of 
Salamis. After a short visit here, the travelers continued their 
voyage, and soon arrived at Antioch, where they were met by their 
father and friend, Jerome. 

So eager was Paula to see the holy places in Palestine, and to 
visit the monasteries in Egypt, about which she had heard so 
much through her friend Melania, that she made preparations to 
contiriue without delay the rest of the journey by land. She in- 
duced Jerome to accompany the party, in order that all might 
profit by his knowledge of the places visited, and of the history 
and traditions in which the countries to be visited were so rich. 
They could not have had a better guide, or one more competent to 
make their pilgrimage interesting and profitable. Their journey- 
ings in the Holy Land and Egypt, in both of which countries, 
under the guidance of Jerome, they investigated everything with the 
keen interest and thoroughness of trained Scriptural students, lasted 
a whole year. The Holy Land first engaged their attention, after 
which they went to the land of the Nile. So fascinated was Paula 
with the lives of the anchorets, whom she visited in their desert 
homes in Nitria and Arsinoe, that she wished to spend the remainder 
of her days in Egypt in a life of penance and contemplation. 
Jerome, however, was averse to this, and persuaded her to establish 
a home for herself and companions in Bethlehem, near the grotto 
of the Nativity. Returning, then, from Egypt to Bethlehem, Paula 
had two monasteries erected, one for women—two more were sub- 
sequently constructed—over which she presided, and one for men, 
under the direction of Jerome. 

Paula and Eustochium lost no time in resuming those studies, 
interrupted by their long voyage from Rome. While their 


monasteries were being built they begged Jerome to read with them, 
VOL. XCV.—30. 
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in Hebrew, the entire Bible from the beginning to the end, and ex- 
plain all difficulties as they presented themselves. They had hitherto 
studied the Sacred Books according to their special attraction at the 
time, now one, now another. Jerome tried, but in vain, to decline 
this delicate and laborious task. But, as in Rome, he was finally 
forced to yield to the entreaties of Paula and Eustochium. Writing 
of Paula many years afterwards, he says, “ She compelled me”— - 
compulit me—“ to read, with explanations, the Old and the New 
Testament to her and her daughter.” 

This reading of the Bible together excited in the two women 
a desire to make a still more profound study of each of the books 
of the Sacred Text—especially the epistles of St. Paul. In search- 
ing for commentaries on the perplexing letters of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, they discovered that there was practically nothing in 
Latin, and that, in Greek, only Origen had written a few authorized 
tracts. Commentators had hitherto recoiled before the attempt to 
explain writings that bristled with such countless difficulties. Paula 
then begged Jerome to undertake an exegesis of the great apostle, 
but he shrank in terror from so gigantic a task. Unable to over- 
come his objections directly, Paula tried to secure by address 
what she so much desired. She accordingly besought him to inter- 
pret the short epistle to Philemon, which consists of but a single 
chapter. In this wise Jerome found himself committed, in spite of 
himself, to the great work which the noble matron had so much at 
heart. For, after the exegesis of St. Paul was once begun, she would 
no longer accept any further excuses from the reluctant master, and 
thus she obtained one commentary after another on all the books of 
the Bible. 

From this time dates that holy and happy influence which 
Paula and Eustochium began to exercise over the genius and the 
labors of St. Jerome, an influence which persisted until the time of 
their death; an influence which, as we shall soon see, ripened in 
the. most abundant and beautiful fruitage. 

Jerome—and Shall we not say the same of Paula and Eusto- 
chium ?—was at last fairly started on his great life-work—the work 
that has won for him the admiration and the gratitude of all suc- 
ceeding ages. All that he had previously accomplished was but 
a preparation for the grand achievements that were to follow, 
under the inspiration of the two peerless women that were always at 
his side to assist and encourage him in times of difficulties and trials. 
It was now that his studies in Rome, his travels and researches in 
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Gaul, Italy, Greece and Syria, Egypt and Palestine stood him in 
good stead, and enabled him to achieve what would otherwise have 
been impossible, and what would have been far beyond the strength 
and ability of any of his contemporaries. 

Jerome was now fifty-five years of age, in the zenith of his 
magnificent intellect, in the full vigor of a mind stored with the 
accumulated learning and wisdom of a life devoted to unremitted 
study and contemplation. But what was incomparably more to him 
andtothe world, he had near himtwo extraordinarily gifted and sym- 
pathetic souls, who thoroughly understood him, and who knew how 
to direct his prodigious energy and stimulate his genius to the loftiest 
flights. Most of his work was undertaken at their instance, and com- 
pleted through their enthusiastic co-operation. Their wish was his 
pleasure; their request a command which he made haste to execute. 
This is evidenced everywhere in his letters, and especially in the 
prefaces to his many translations and commentaries. 

On one occasion Paula desired to have a translation of Origen’s 
commentaries on St. Luke for the use of the inmates of her 
convent. Although Jerome was then engaged in a work by which 
he set great store, he at once interrupted it in order to comply 
with Paula’s desire. “ You see,” he writes her, “ what weight a 
wish of yours has with me, for I have, without hesitation, discon- 
tinued my great work on Hebraic Questions to assume, at your 
request, the dry and ungrateful role of translator.” On another 
occasion, when, in spite of his ardor, he seemed on the point of 
losing courage on account of the magnitude of the difficulties which 
confronted him, he was prevailed on by the incessant entreaties of 
Eustochium—Quia tu, Eustochium, indesinenter, flagitas—to com- 
plete one of the great works which had been begun at the request of 
herself and her mother. On still another occasion, he was on the 
point of leaving a peculiarly difficult task unfinished, but after listen- 
ing to Paula’s arguments against such a proceeding, he ended by 
gratifying her wish, remarking, “ Obsequar igitur voluntati tuae— 
_I shall submit to your will.” 

The intellectual activity of Jerome, while working under the 
inspiration of his two incomparable friends, was marvelous, and the 
amount of work which he accomplished under their benign influence, 
and with their efficient co-operation, was enormous. There were 
commentaries on the Old and New Testament, translations from 
the noted Greek doctors, and letters innumerable to all points of the 
compass. From all parts of the Roman empireJerome was appealed 
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to as an oracle on all matters pertaining to Scripture, or to tradi- 
tions and doctrines based on Scripture. Besides this, he found him- 
self engaged in the violent controversies concerning the teachings 
of Origen and Pelagius—controversies which demanded much of 
his time, and withdrew him from his more congenial work on the 
Bible. But Paula and Eustochium saw to it that these interruptions 
did not interfere with their plans for an undertaking on which they 
had so long set their hearts—a work which was to be the culmination 
of the master’s achievements. This was nothing less than a complete 
Latin version of the Old Testament from the Hebrew original. 
All Jerome’s previous labors, before the inception of this colossal 
task, had paved the way for this supreme effort, and nothing, after 
the task was actually begun, was permitted for long to retard its 
progress or to militate against its ultimate termination. 

At the urgent request of Paula, Jerome had, shortly after the 
completion of the monasteries in Bethlehem, made what was partly 
a new Latin translation of the Bible from the Septuagint, and partly 
a revision of the old Italic version, which was in many respects 
seriously defective. This great work, however, which, unfortu- 
nately, has been almost entirely lost, was but a prelude to the more 
difficult and more important translation from the Hebrew. 

M. Ozanam does not hesitate to declare that this version of 
the Bible from the original text was one of the most daring, 
as well as one of the greatest, projects ever conceived. It was 
also one of the most important to the western or Latin Church, for 
as yet it had no direct translation from the Hebrew, while the 
Greek Church had no less than three, besides the Septuagint. The 
old Italic version, as well as Jerome’s revision of it, and version 
from the Septuagint, was nothing more than a translation of a 
translation. The time had come, however, when a Latin version 
from the original Hebrew was an imperative necessity. Jerome, 
with his vast encyclopedic knowledge, was the only man who was 
then sufficiently versed in Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Chaldaic to 
attempt such a work. But no one realized more clearly than he 
did the magnitude of such a bold and difficult enterprise. Never- 
theless, stimulated and encouraged by Paula and Eustochium, he 
set himself to work with his usual energy, and with all the ardor of 
one in the bloomy flush of early manhood. 

This is not the place to recount the part which Paula and Eus- 
tochium had in this huge undertaking, but it can be truthfully 
said that its history is intimately woven with their own history, 
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and that the great fecundity of their lives in Bethlehem, or rather 
their providential mission in the Church, is exhibited at its best 
in Jerome’s version of the Bible, long known as the Vulgate. 

When Jerome began actual work on his opus majus, he was 
in his sixtieth year—at an age when, according to certain modern 
pseudo-economists, men should be retired from the sphere of active 
life. He was‘also in delicate health, but his intellect was as clear 
and his mind as active and as vigorous as ever. But neither weight 
of years nor impaired health could restrain his impetuous nature, 
or render him less eager to comply with the wishes of his per- 
fervid friends, respecting a work before which any other man of 
his age and infirmities would have recoiled as before the impossible. 

The version from the Hebrew was not made in the usual 
sequence of the Sacred Books, beginning with the first and ending 
with the last, but according to the demands of the polemic of the 
time, or the expressed preferences of Paula and others, to whose 
wishes he cheerfully deferred. 

The part of the Bible first translated was the first Book of 
Kings. No sooner had he completed this portion of his work than 
Jerome submitted it to Paula and Eustochium for their criticism, 
so great was his confidence in their capacity and judgment. ‘“ Read 
my book of Kings,” he writes. ‘‘ Yes, my book, for it is truly ours 
which has been produced by such profound study and such arduous 
toil. Read also the Latin and Greek editions and compare them 
with my version.” , 

And they did read and compare and criticise. And more than 
this, they frequently suggested modifications and corrections, which 
the great man accepted with touching humility and incorporated in 
a revised copy. It may indeed be confidently asserted that no two 
persons since their time have more thoroughly and more lovingly 
studied and compared the Latin, Greek and Hebrew texts of the 
Scriptures, or have more completely made this occupation the work 
of their lives, than did Paula and Eustochium. And it would be 
difficult to name any other two persons that possessed a greater 
mastery of the three languages required, all of which they spoke 
with precision and fluency. Even that eminent doctor of the 
Church, St. Augustine, who devoted so much of his life to the 
study and interpretation of Scripture, was far from being profi- 
cient in Greek, and knew practically nothing of Hebrew. 

But the service which Paula and Eustochium rendered to the 
venerable hermit was not limited to their criticism, advice and 
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encouragement, to which he attached so much importance, and on 
which he so greatly relied for the perfection of his work. Far from 
it. It was Paula, who procured for him at her own expense, the 
books and rare manuscripts which were essential to the successful 
execution of his work. This was no small assistance, for in those 
days the books and manuscripts that Jerome most needed—like 
Origen’s Hexapla for instance—were exceedingly rare, and were 
worth their weight in gold. 

Yet more. Much as has already been said of the share of 
these noble women in the great scholar’s translations and commen- 
taries, the most remarkable fact—a fact almost unknown—remains 
to be told. Under Jerome’s direction, they undertook the delicate 
and important work of copying and revising Biblical manuscripts, in 
which they were aided by the inmates of Paula’s convent. This was 
particularly true in the case of the Psalms, for, wonderful to relate, 
the Psalter which has been adopted in our Vulgate, is not the trans- 
lation made by Jerome from the Hebrew, but a corrected version of 
the Septuagint executed by Paula and Eustochium. 

While reading of these arduous labors of Jerome’s illustrious 
friends and collaborators, 


one loves [writes Armédée Thierry] to picture them seated 
before a large table on which are spread numerous manu- 
scripts in Greek, Hebrew, and Latin; here the Hebrew 
text of the Bible, there the different editions of the 
Septuagint, the Hexapla of Origen, Theodotion, Symma- 
cus, Aquila, and lastly the Italic Vulgate; to observe these 
learned women controlling, comparing, copying with their own 
hands—and with piety and joy—this Psalter....which we still 
chant, at least in great part, in the Latin Church to-day. The 
mind is then involuntarily carried back to their palaces in Rome, 
their ceilings of marble and gold, the army of eunuchs, servants 
and clients, and to their life there, surrounded with all the 
delicacies of fortune and all the pomps of rank. Like Mary, 
the sister of Martha, they believed they had chosen the better 
part, and they rejoiced in all the fullness of their hearts. 


It was thus in Paula’s convents, which were likewise schools 
of theology and languages, and in which every one of her religious 
was obliged to study Scripture, where originated that important oc- 
cupation of copying manuscripts, which became a universal practice 
in all the monasteries of succeeding ages—an occupation to which 
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we are indebted for the preservation of the treasures of Greek and 
Roman letters and science, as well as of the writings of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, and an occupation, which, when we 
consider what it has saved for us, was probably one of the most 
useful which was ever instituted. ‘ 

The mind dwells with pleasure on the work accomplished dur- 
ing mediaeval times in the scriptoriums of the Benedictines, Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, and on those presided over by Hroswitha, 
St. Hildegarde, and the princess-abbess of Whitby, St. Hilda, the 

_inspirer and patroness of Caedmon, who was the precursor by a 
thousand years of the author of Paradise Lost, but when recalling 
what we owe to these noble institutions, let ys not forget that the 
origin and exemplar of all of them was the one that owed its exist- 
ence to Paula and Eustochium in their famous convent in Beth- 
lehem. 

So highly did Jerome value the assistance given him by his 
two devoted co-workers, that he dedicated nearly all his works to 
them. Those that were not dedicated to them were inscribed to his 
old friend, Marcella, who, from her convent on the Aventine, kept 
up a constant correspondence with her friends in Bethlehem, and 
exhibited an unabated interest in the study of Scripture, and as well 
as in the labors of her former teacher, in whose achievements she 
gloried as much almost as did Paula and Eustochium. 

The Pharisees of the time reproached Jerome with his per- 
sistence in dedicating his books to women, and denounced the aged 
hermit’s action as a scandal. His reply to his accusers, in his 
preface to the commentary on Sophonias, reveals the character of 
the man and his nobility of soul so well that I reproduce from it the 
following paragraph: 


There are people, O Paula and Eustochium, who take offence 
at seeing your names at the beginning of my works. These people 
do not know that Olda prophesied when the men were mute, 
that while Barak trembled, Deborah saved Israel, that Judith and 
Esther delivered from supreme peril the children of God. I pass 
over in silence Anna and Elizabeth and the other holy women 
of the Gospel, but humble stars when compared with the great 
luminary, Mary. Shall I speak now of the illustrious women 
among the heathen? Does not Plato have Aspasia speak. in his 
dialogues? Does not Sappho hold the lyre at the same time as 
Alczeus and Pindar? Did not Themista philosophize with the 
sages of Greece? And the mother of the Gracchi, your Cornelia, 
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and the daughter of Cato, wife of Brutus, before whom pale 
the austere virtue of the father and the courage of the husband 
—are they not the pride of the whole of Rome? I shall add 
but one word more. Was it not to women that Our Lord ap- 
peared after His resurrection? Yes, and the men could then 
blush for not having sought what women had found. 


Could any modern champion of woman be more eloquent and 
more chivalrous than this roused “ Lion of Bethlehem? ” 

Paula did not live to see the completion of the version from 
the Hebrew, of which she had been the chief inspirer and promotor. 
Little, however, remained to be done after her death. This Jerome, 
although almost crushed by the loss of one who had been his con- 
solation and support in countless trials and difficulties and persecu- 
tions, hastened, under the gentle but unceasing stimulation of Eusto- 
chium, to bring to a happy termination. When, finally, the last 
page was finished, he placed ‘t, as it were, on the tomb of his sainted 
friend as a pious tribute to her memory. “ Now,” he writes in the 
preface of this great work, “ now that the blessed and venerable 
Paula has slept in the Lord, I have not been able to refuse you, 
Eustochium, virgin-of Christ, these books which I promised to 
your mother.” 

Thus, then, after fifteen years of the most strenuous toil, was 
finally completed, about the year 405, this first and unique version 
of the Scriptures from the Hebrew into Latin—a version, which, 
under the name of the Vulgate, was adopted by the Council of 
Trent as the authorized version for the entire Catholic Church. 
It was a marvelous achievement, which, all things considered, is 
without a parallel in the annals of letters. 

When Johnson’s dictionary was published, “ the world,” Bos- 
well informs us, “ contemplated with wonder so stupendous a work 
achieved by one man, while other countries had thought such under- 
takings fit only for whole academies.” The statement is no doubt 
warranted, but with how much greater truth could it be made 
of the Vulgate—a work involving incomparably more preparation 
and labor, and requiring much greater equipment and a much higher 
order of genius. 

The English “ Authorized Version ” of the Bible was the joint 
work of six committees, composed of forty-seven of the most noted 
scholars of England, who labored nearly five years on a translation 
which was, in reality, little more than a revision of previous versions. 
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Compared with the translation of Jerome, a noted Scriptural author- 
ity in the Encyclopaedia Britannica writes as follows: “It”— 
The Authorized Version—whose genealogy is to be traced up in a 
direct line through every stage of Biblical revision to the Latin 
Vulgate—“ stands pre-eminent for its accurate representation of 
the original Hebrew and Greek, and may challenge favorable com- 
parison in this respect....with the Latin Vulgate.” Could more 
be said of the transcendent excellence of Jerome’s work, or give a 
clearer idea of its magnitude than these two statements? But then 
the translator of the Vulgate had the supreme advantage of laboring 
under the benign influence of a twin-star—Paula and Eustochium— 
the most brilliant luminary of the kind that ever appeared in the 
ecclesiastical firmament during the long course of the Church’s 
history. 

Jerome was seventy-five years of age when the Vulgate was 
given to the world. But his labors were not yet ended. He had 
promised Paula, during her life, to write commentaries on all the 
prophets. A part of this task had been completed, but the most 
difficult part of it still remained untouched. But the weight of 
years, failing eyesight, and broken health, did not deter him from 
making good a promise made long years before. With the assistance 
of Eustochium, who was always near him to sweeten his task and 
alleviate his sufferings, he labored on with amazing ardor. Paula 
in the tomb still animated him no less than when she was alive, and 
acted as his inspiring guardian angel. Under the magic of her name 
and ever persisting influence, under the spell of her sweet and 
cherished memory, his indomitable energy never flags, and his 
wonted activity never abates. 

Paula had dreamed of a monument of exegesis in which should 
be embalmed all the knowledge accumulated by the venerable soli- 
tary during his long and busy life, a monument that should forever 
endure to the glory of the Church and to his own glory. “ And 
shall this monument,” queried, with anxious mien, the gentle, ardent 
Eustochium, “remain unfinished?” “No,” exclaimed, in the 
language of Virgil, the high-minded old man, “ dum spiritus hos 
regit artus—while the breath of life remains—I shall remain faith- 
ful to my promise.” 

The day was not long enough for him, so, by the aid of the 
flickering light of a small lamp, he continued his labors far into 
the night. Finally enfeebled by his great age, his eyes refused 
to serve him any longer, and he was unable to decipher his Hebrew 
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manuscripts without the aid of some of his brethren in the monas- 
tery. They read to him the interpreters he could no longer read 
himself, and he dictated to. them his commentaries. At last, in 
his eightieth year, his task was finished, and he was able to say 
to Eustochium, who, after her mother’s death, had been his un- 
failing support and comforter: “ You force me, O virgin of Christ, 
Eustochium, to pay you the debt which I owe to your sainted mother. 
My affection for her is not greater than that which I have for 
you. But you are present; in obeying you, I acquit myself of the 
debt I owe both of you.” The picture of the venerable octogenarian 
handing this final volume to Eustochium, Paula’s heiress and execu- 
trix, and thus acquitting himself of what he considered the most 
sacred of obligations, is one of the most touching spectacles in the 
history of letters and sanctity. 

Shortly after seeing all of Paula’s dreams realized and her 
own as well, the gentle, ardent, gifted Eustochium, the first of 
patrician maidens to make the vow of virginity, followed her 
mother to another world. Jerome’s only consolation after her death 
was the granddaughter of Paula, who, some years previously, had 
come from Rome and who, like her aunt and grandmother, had the 
ineffable happiness of studying Scripture under the same master, 
who, thirty years before, had inaugurated a course of Bible study 
in the Ecclesia Domestica on the Aventine, and who had there, 
under the inspiration of those who were nearest and dearest to her, 
as well as to him, begun that brilliant career which issued in his 
being ranked among the most eminent fathers and doctors of the 
Church. 

Young Paula, who was now a maiden of twenty years, and 
inheriting all the rare qualities of mind and heart, which so dis- 
. tinguished the other members of her family, was the light and life of 
the venerable and venerated patriarch during the year which he sur- 
vived the death of his devoted daughter in Christ, Eustochium. 
And when the end came, after his long and faithful service in 
the cause of Biblical science, it was young Paula who closed his 
eyes in death, and who had his precious remains laid away near the 
grotto of the Nativity—not far from those of the two. exalted souls 


“in goodness and power pre-eminent ” 


—who, for more than a third of a century, had watched over him 
with the most tender solicitude, and who by developing to the 
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utmost all the resources of his matchless intellect, had converted 
the retiring and diffident monk of Chalcis into the brightest luminary 
in Christendom. 

Jerome is usually characterized as a man of exceedingly aus- 
tere, almost savage, nature. He was indeed an implacable foe 
to idleness, frivolity and luxury, but the foregoing pages regard- 
ing his relations towards his friends and pupils in Rome and Beth- 
lehem exhibit him in a different light. He may not have been of the 
effusive and demonstrative disposition of his illustrious friend and 
contemporary, St. Augustine, as portrayed in Ary Scheffer’s splen- 
did painting of St. Monica and her son, but he was nevertheless 
a man of a deeply affectionate nature, of rare generosity and nobility 
of soul, and, above all, a man of unswerving loyalty to his friends. 

No man, probably, was ever so completely under the sublime 
inspiration of the “eternal womanly” as was this exemplar of 
penance and mortification. From the time he came under the 
potent influence of Marcella and her gifted friends in the convent 
on the Aventine, until he gave young Paula her last lesson in 
Scripture, it was this inspiring force that kept him on the highest 
plane of intellectual effort. We admire “the eternal womanly ” 
in St. Hilda, who unsealed the lips of Caedmon and made him the 
first of English bards; we admire it in Vittoria Colonna, who stimu- 
lated Michael Angelo in his sublimest conceptions; we admire it in 
St. Clare, who sustained St. Francis, the poverello of Assisi, in 
his great, world-embracing work of charity and reform; we admire 
it in Aspasia, who was the inspiration of the most brilliant geniuses 
of Attica in the golden age of Greece; we admire it in Beatrice, 
the sovereign influence in the production of Dante’s immortal 
Divina Commedia, but in none of these inspirers of great things 
do we find that long-continued, ever-present, all-dominating, su- 
premely effective power of the “eternal womanly” that so dis- 
tinguished Paula and Eustochium, and which has forever identi- 
fied them with Jerome’s masterpiece, the Vulgate. 

Dante, at the conclusion of his New Life, in referring to his 
great work—the Divina Commedia, which he then had in contem- 
plation—writes concerning Beatrice, the lady of his heart, “ I hope 
to say of her what was never said of any woman.” Jerome, in ~ 
addressing his last farewell to Paula, in his famous funeral eulogy, 
expresses himself to the same effect, but in a different manner. In 
words broken by sobs and tears, the grief-stricken old man ex- 
claims, “ Vale, O Paula, Adieu, Paula—sustain by thy prayers 
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the declining years of him who has held thee in such veneration and 
affection. Thy faith and thy works unite thee to Christ. In 
His presence thy petitions will readily be granted.” Then, re- 
calling his life-work, a work which he is always pleased to regard 
as her work, as well as his own, he is comforted in his deep affliction, 
for he feels that her memory will endure as long as men shall 
be moved by the deeds of heroic lives or stirred by the records of 
pre-eminent merit and achievement. And giving a beautiful turn 
to a well-known sentiment of Horace and Ovid, he rejoices even 
in his sorrow, for he can say in the language of solemn prophecy, 
“ Exegi monumentum tuum aere perennius, quod nulla destruere 
possit vetustas—I have raised to thee a monument more durable 
than bronze, which time shall never destroy.” 

What a wonderful prophecy, and what a marvelous fulfillment 
of it has been witnessed during the ages which have elapsed since 
these words were pronounced! Paula’s monument was Jerome’s 
life-work—his letters, his doctrinal treatises, his commentaries, but 
above all, his Latin version of the Hebrew Scriptures—the Vulgate. 
And what a unique monument it is! 

All the Anglo-Saxon translations, not to speak of others, were 
made from it, as was also the English version of Wyklif, while 
its influence in Tyndale’s and subsequent English versions was most 
profound. It was the first book to come from the press of Guten- 

berg, a copy of which Bible is the most prized volume in the 
world to-day. But a still more signal honor awaited it, for it was 
decreed by the Council of Trent, that “ the old and Vulgate edition,” 
approved “ by the usage of so many ages,” should be the only Latin 
version used in “ public lectures, disputations, sermons and exposi- 
tions.”” And so far-reaching has been its influence through the 
centuries that the religious terminology of the languages of Western 
Europe has in great part been derived from or colored by the 
Vulgate. 

Nor is this all. As is well known, most of the modern lan- 
guages of Europe have been formed under the influence of, and as 
the result of the fecundity of, the ancient Latin. But the Latin 
from which these languages have been fashioned was not the lan- 
guage of Cicero, or of Virgil, popular as he was during the Middle 
Ages, but the language of the Church and of the Bible—the lan- 
guage of the Vulgate—which was created by Jerome acting under 
the inspiration of Paula. It is the Vulgate, which was the first 
book of which the nascent languages of mediaeval times essayed a 
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translation, the first book of which an attempt at translation was 
made in the French of the twelfth century, and in the German of 
the eighth century. It is the Vulgate, with its admirable narra- 
tives, with the fascinating simplicity of Genesis, with its charm- 
ing pictures of the infancy of the human race, that supplied the 
needed language in which to address the barbarians from the North, 
when they first came under the beneficent influence of Christian 
civilization. 

- * Our fathers were wont to cover the Vulgate with gold and 
precious stones. And they did more. When a council was as- 
sembled, the Sacred Scriptures—that is the Vulgate—were placed 
upon the altar in the midst of the assembly which it, in a certain 
sense, dominated, while, on the occasions of great and imposing out- 
door processions, the Bible was carried in triumph in a golden 
reliquary. 

Our ancestors had good reasons to carry the Vulgate in triumph 
and covered with gold. For this first of ancient books, is, as Oza- 
nam truly observes, also the first of modern books. It is, as it 
were, the source of modern books, because from its pages have 
sprung all the languages, all the eloquence, all the civilization of the 
later centuries. 

St. Jerome was right. The monument he erected to Paula, 
or rather to Paula and Eustochium—for mother and daughter may 
not be separated—is imperishable. And the glory of their work, far 
from diminishing with the passing ages, becomes, on the contrary, 
greater as the world grows older and wiser. Who, then, that 
has read the story of the labors of the Dalmatian monk, and of 
the heiresses of the Scipios and the Gracchi, can any longer 
question the supreme importance of woman’s influence in every 
sphere of human endeavor, or seriously contend that inspiration, 
of the kind noted in the preceding pages, is of lesser moment than 
execution? And who can fail to see that Goethe expressed a. 
profound and beautiful truth when, in the closing verses of Faust, 
he declared it is “‘ The eternal womanly that leads us on ”— 


Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan? 








THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL GUILD.* 
BY VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 


EVERAL events of recent years have testified to the 
growing participation of English Catholics in all 
that pertains to the public life of their country, and 
to the development among us of that much-needed 
quality, the social sense. The marked success of 

the newly-organized Catholic Congresses—held at Leeds in 1910 

and at Newcastle in 1911—with the representative audiences they 

brought together, and the broadly inclusive programmes they of- 
fered, has been an outward manifestation of healthy national life, 
about which there could be no dispute. Such gatherings would have 
been impossible even ten years ago. The complete concord between 
priests and laity, which the long controversies over education and 
the fight for our schools have had the result both of demonstrating 
and consolidating, has brought home to Catholics, accustomed to 
regarding themselves as an almost negligible quantity in public 
affairs, how much may be achieved by concerted action. Un- 
doubtedly also the religious enthusiasm aroused by the Eucharistic 

Congress at Westminster (1908), and the deep resentment evoked 

by Mr. Asquith’s prohibition of the procession of the Blessed 

Sacrament round the precincts of the Cathedral, helped to build up 

a cohesive Catholic sense. Month by month, too, and year by year, 

as the old spirit of exclusiveness and self-effacement among Catho- 

lics—a relic of penal times—has waned, and the old spirit of anti- 
papistical intolerance among Protestants has grown less bitter, we 
have been brought naturally and inevitably into codperation with 
all religious denominations in those wide fields of philanthropy 
and civic activity in which in England, happily, men and women 
of every creed*can work harmoniously and with mutual respect. 
Thus it was at once as a result and as a cause that over two years 
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*TuEe CaTHoLic Wortp aims to make the Catholic world better known to all 
its readers. From the activities of the faithful in every part of the globe we may 
gain both instruction and incentive. The rays of Catholic truth and Catholic in- 
spiration wherever shed will energize and warm us. The aims of the Catholic 
Social Guild in England are the aims of various agencies here, and, keeping intact 
those national characteristics necessary to make any work effective, we believe 
that the invitation extended in this article should be heartily welcomed, and that 
coéperation would yield mutual benefit—Ed. C. W. 
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ago the Catholic Social Guild* came into existence, a testimony to 
our concern in social and economic problems, and a recognition 
of the need for a clearer understanding of the Catholic principles 
involved in them. 

The birth of the Guild indicates, indeed, how great a change 
has come over the mentality of English Catholics within the last 
quarter of a century. To-day it seems scarcely credible that when 
the Encyclical Rerum Novarum was published, it fell, as far as 
England was concerned, upon almost deaf ears. With a few 
notable exceptions—Cardinal Manning, Bishop Hedley, and the 
late Mr. C. S. Devas—no one seemed to grasp the epoch-making 
character of the document, or to realize the desirability of studying 
it. Not only so, but when, two years previously, Cardinal Man- 
ning played his great role of peacemaker in the dock strike—an 
event which made his name venerated in every Catholic working- 
men’s club throughout Europe—his action was looked on as dan- 
gerous and quixotic by many of his own flock, and he received 
neither support nor applause from some who stood nearest to 
him. At that time neither Leo XIII., with his pen, nor Cardinal 
Manning, with his fearless advocacy of the rights of labor, was 
able to stir into any sort of effective life the still dormant social 
sense of English Catholics. 

To-day there is an awakening all along the line. Many new 
organizations have sprung into existence; there has been a con- 
siderable coordination of detached associations and _ isolated 
workers, while cooperation with non-Catholics has become the 
basis of much beneficent activity. The Catholic Federation for 
men and the Catholic Women’s League for women supply useful 
platforms for the discussion of Catholic interests and the develop- 
ment of a Catholic public spirit. It would be absurd and mislead- 
ing to give too roseate a picture of our position, or to assume for 
a moment that we may rest on our laurels, but no one save a con- 
firmed pessimist would deny that in everything concerning our 
civic and national life substantial progress has been made. 

Until very recently Catholics have been manifestly deficient 
in their realization of the need for definite social study. We have 
had nothing corresponding to the systematic courses planned by the 
Action Populaire or the Action Sociale de la Femme, in France, or 
by the Volksverein, in Germany ; no organization prepared to under- 
take careful research work into industrial conditions such as is 
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carried out both in France and Switzerland by the Ligue Sociale 
des Acheteurs. Hence in the purely charitable field our district 
visitors and others have been content to exhaust their slender 
means in somewhat indiscriminate almsgiving; and while bewail- 
ing the destitution and squalor of our slum areas, they have made 
no effort to probe the causes of the misery around them, or to 
establish the co-relation between poverty on the one hand; and bad 
housing, a disorganized labor-market, and inefficient education on 
the other. Our priests have been so absorbed in their heavy 
parish duties, and often so burdened with debt in their struggle 
to keep their schools in existence, that they have been unable to 
give the laity any lead in these matters. We have no Catholic 
University to serve as a center for the dissemination of Catholic 
teaching on social ethics, and it is only of quite recent years that 
the study of social problems has begun to penetrate tentatively 
into one or two of our seminaries. The need for such study had, 
indeed, entered so little into the Catholic conscience that even such 
opportunities as we possessed were not made use of. Thus no 
effort was made—indeed is still but rarely made—to interest 
the older pupils of our boys’ colleges and our convent schools 
either in social questions of the day or in practical work among 
the poor, whereas for years past each of the big English public 
schools has taken an active share in settlement work in East or 
South London, with the special object of initiating the boys into 
social service. Hence it has come about that our young people have 
grown up more ignorant of and more indifferent to their social 
and civic duties than their non-Catholic contemporaries, and quite 
unprepared to take their share in solving those industrial problems 
—sweating, destitution, overcrowding—that press so heavily to- 
day on our English poor. Similarly, of our well-to-do Catholic 
girls it has been asserted, not without truth, that in their conception 
of life they seem to arrive at no via media between a religious 
vocation and extreme frivolity. In other words, problems of pov- 
erty and the duties they entail have been to them as a sealed book. 
This indifference and ignorance in the upper classes have had their 
counterpart in the lower, and no one would assert that our Catholic - 
workingmen have been duly equipped by education and training 
to discriminate between true and false principles of reform, or 
to discern when and where their faith may be endangered. 

For those of us who had been in touch with Catholic activity 
on the Continent, whether in France or Belgium, in Germany, 
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Switzerland, or Northern Italy, it was comparatively easy to put 
a finger on the weak spot in our Catholic armor. The remedy 
lay in organized study, in the elucidation of Catholic social prin- 
ciples, and in the cultivation of the social sense. A first definite 
impulse was given by a young Jesuit, at that time not yet ordained, 
the Rev. Charles Plater, whose name has already penetrated across 
the Atlantic. In a series of articles in The Dublin Review, under 
the title Catholic Social Work in Germany,* Father Plater told the 
stimulating story of German Catholic achievements during the later 
half of the nineteenth century. The articles were a revelation 
to many English readers, and excited widespread interest, all the 
more as parallels between the two countries were boldly drawn. 
From the same eloquent pen came a number of articles in the Month, 
and other periodicals, pleading on the intellectual side for organ- 
ized study, and on the spiritual side for workingmen’s Retreats. 
These, in the writer’s opinion, were the means by which the faith 
in England was to be brought to fruition. Meanwhile, in Man- 
chester, in connection with St. Bede’s College, Bishop Casartelli 
was founding a Catholic school of social science, and from the 
seminary at Oscott, Monsignor Parkinson was taking an active 
part in the campaign for the abolition of the Poor Law, and the 
prevention of destitution organized by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

A Catholic Conference, summoned by the Catholic Truth 
Society, and held that year in Manchester, saw the birth of the 
new society. A number of prominent Catholic laymen attended 
the Conference: Mr. J. Britten, Secretary to the Catholic Truth 
Society; Mr. Leslie Toke, an Oxford man, and an authority on 
rural housing; Dr. Mooney, a leader of Catholic life in Preston; 
Mr. B. W. Devas, a son of the well-known writer and himself 
an energetic social worker, together with two or three ladies— 
Miss Fletcher, founder of the Catholic Women’s League; Mrs. 
Philip Gibbs, and the present writer, and a handful of clergy 
headed by Monsignor Parkinson—took the opportunity of meeting 
together and launching the new venture. The Bishop of the dio- 
cese, Dr. Casartelli, gave the scheme his cordial approval, and its 
inauguration was announced the same day to the Conference, 
and received an encouraging welcome. Monsignor Parkinson ac- 
cepted the presidency, a temporary executive was nominated, and 
the minimum subscription for membership fixed at half a crown, 
to be lowered later to one shilling. Two months later, under the 
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hospitable roof of Oscott College, and the able guidance of its 
president, progress was carried a step further. A general secretary 
was secured in the person of Mr. G. C. King, an experimental 
scheme of work was drawn up, and the infaszt society had con- 
ferred upon it the name of the Catholic Social Guild. 

On this occasion, too, the aims of the Guild were officially 
defined to be as follows: 

To facilitate intercourse between Catholic students and 
workers. 

To assist in working out the application of Catholic principles 
to actual social conditions. 

To create a wider interest among Catholics in social questions, 
and to secure their codperation in promoting social reform on 
Catholic lines. 

Looking back over the two years of somewhat strenuous 
life that have intervened since the Oscott Conference, it may be 
asserted that the aims have been strictly adhered to, although the 
means adopted have not been precisely those that the founders 
had in their mind at the outset. Very wisely the Guild set to work 
with no cut and dried programme, but with a determination to do 
whatever at the moment might seem most feasible. Hence it has 
come about that the two information bureaus, with reference libra- 
ries, and a staff of competent lecturers attached, which, in Father 
Plater’s buoyant imagination, were to diffuse sound social prin- 
ciples respectively throughout the North and the South of England, 
still exist only as dreams for the future. The Northern Committee 
has indeed never properly got to work owing to a variety of causes; 
the Southern Committee, having London as its basis, has happily 
developed a useful sphere of activity, though not precisely what 
was at first anticipated. Again, the idea of local branches of the 
Guild not having proved very feasible, a plan of affiliating already 
existing societies has been adopted with success. It would be 
idle to deny that the work of the Guild has been carried on with 
some disappointments, and amid very considerable difficulties— 
lack of means, lack of efficient workers with leisure to devote 
to the cause, and on the other hand no lack at all of criticism that 
has not always been friendly. It has had, however, firm friends 
in the hierarchy and in the religious Orders, notably in Dr. Keating, 
Bishop of Northampton, who has both written and spoken in its 
favor, and it has enjoyed the approval of H. E. Cardinal Bourne; 
it has evoked not a little enthusiasm and a great deal of interest 
in various quarters, and it is, without question, slowly but 
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surely taking its place as one of the living forces of the Church in 
England. 

What then, precisely, it may be asked, is the Guild doing at this 
moment to further its own aims? Briefly it is doing four things: 

It is publishing literature on social subjects. 

It is developing study-circles. 

It is circulating book-boxes. 

It is organizing a study scheme with a Board of Examiners 
and a system of certificates. 

Besides these definite undertakings, it is unquestionable that 
in many intangible ways the Guild by its very existence keeps 
the social question to the front. One of its most useful func- 
tions, which yet does not yield results capable of enumeration, 
consists in the giving of advice gratis. The President, the various 
Secretaries, the members of the Executive Committee, all find 
themselves regarded as experts in social science, and if no informa- 
tion bureau exists in name, between them they carry on many of 
the functions of such a bureau, answering inquiries concerning 
books, lectures, and courses of study, and putting students in 
touch with the organizations they require. It was partly to facili- 
tate this work that the Guild last year resolved on starting a 
Quarterly Bulletin, sent free to every subscriber. The bulletin not 
only contains all Guild news, and announces the Guild publications, 
but it notes social developments of interest to Catholics, and pro- 
vides a carefully compiled bibliography of books, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic, bearing on social questions. It has already 
proved itself extremely useful, and may, it is hoped, in the near 
future take its place among monthly publications. 

From the publishing point of view the Guild undoubtedly 
scored its first success with its Catholic Social Year Book (Catholic 
Truth Society, 6d. net). Nothing of the kind for Catholics had 
appeared before, and its utility was at once apparent. The little 
book, whose annual appearance seems assured—the third volume, 
1912, is in the press at the moment of writing—aims in the first 
instance at supplying practical information for students and work- 
ers, and in the second at ventilating the ideals of the Guild and 
urging the need of social study. A variety of expert writers con- 
tribute to each volume short articles on topics of the day; the 
industrial and legislative events of the year, both at home and 
abroad, are briefly summarized, and the year’s progress of the 
Guild chronicled. The result is a pleasant medley of “ actual ” 
topics, which has proved extremely popular. 
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A number of pamphlets dealing with social principles have 
also been issued in conjunction with the Catholic Truth Society. 
Penny pamphlets, essential weapons as they are for popular prop- 
aganda, are seldom of more than local and temporary interest. An 
exception must, however, be made for the penny edition of the 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum, annotated by Monsignor Parkinson, 
who also contributes an explanatory introduction ; a pamphlet which 
brings the words of Leo XIII. within reach of every workingman. 
Another admirable pennyworth is contained in the Books for Catho- 
lic Social Students, the books being arranged according to subjects 
and the lists supplemented by useful hints to readers. 

A far more important venture is the sixpenny series of Catho- 
lic Social Guild Manuals (P. S. King, Orchard House, West- 
minster). Here the aim is to examine “current problems of 
citizenship in the light of Christian principles, thus furnishing... . 
some means of distinguishing what is ethically sound from what 
is based upon false or distorted ideals.” The series will treat 
successively of the various industrial and social problems of the 
day by expert Catholic writers, who will first give a sketch of 
the history of the question, and then indicate to what extent 
Catholic doctrine is involved; what remedies are in accordance 
with Christian principles, and what Catholic agencies are already 
at work. The first to be published, Destitution and Suggested 
Remedies, with an introduction by Monsignor Parkinson, deals 
with the various aspects of the proposed reform of the Poor Law, 
a very urgent problem in England at this moment; the second, 
Sweated Labour and the Trade Boards Act, edited by Father 
Wright, of Hull, claims to present for the first time with any 
fulness the Catholic aspect of the sweating evil in England. It 
is an ably edited and outspoken volume, and it contains a masterly 
exposition of “the traditional Christian view” of a living wage 
by Mr. Leslie Toke, who, it is needless to add, quotes freely from 
the standard work on the subject by Dr. J. A. Ryan. Two more 
volumes, already in preparation, deal with the housing problem and 
the rights and duties of citizenship. This important series, when 
complete, will constitute a valuable guide to social students, and 
should form the basis of that practical programme of reform 
which it should be the aim of the Guild to evolve and to identify 
with the Catholic voter. Current problems are thus being provided 
for one by one. What we need, in addition to the manuals, is a 
text-book of sociology, something to put into the hands of all the 
young students in our study circles. So far, unfortunately, no one 
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has felt equal to supplying the need. Possibly the book may yet 
come to us from across the Atlantic. The Guild has, however, been 
the means of supplying a comparatively cheap edition of the late 
Mr. C. S. Devas’ standard work on Political Economy, which, 
hitherto issued only at seven and sixpence, can now be bought 
through the Guild for two shillings and ninepence. 

Next to the providing of literature comes its distribution 
into the right hands, often the more difficult task of the two. 
Among the minor activities of the Guild none has been more 
successful than the circulation of book-boxes. In the United States 
this work has been initiated and extended by the Catholic World 
Press, and is, we understand, doing great good. Here also we have 
found it an invaluable supplement to our Guild activities. Study 
circles scattered over the country often encounter real difficulty 
in securing the books they need, while the multiplicity of works 
dealing with social and economic questions issued week by week 
renders the task of selection by no means easy. This duty is 
undertaken by the Guild librarian. Each solid wooden book-box 
sent out contains some twenty-two volumes dealing with whatever 
subject the study circle may be engaged upon—Trade Unionism, 
Poor Law, Socialism, Women’s Work and Wages, Economic Hist- 
ory, Unemployment, and so on. Or a box of books on a variety 
of social subjects suitable for general reading may be supplied. 
Politics are excluded, and extreme views in any direction are 
avoided, but an effort is made to give an all-round view of any 
subject studied, as well as the most recent authorities. Catholic 
books are included whenever possible—such authors as C. S. Devas, 
Ming, Cathrein, Charles Plater, Garriguet, and Belloc are in 
constant demand—but necessarily the majority of books issued are 
by non-Catholic writers. A box may be retained three months, 
and the subscription is only five shillings—a sum which covers 
expenses and serves to replenish the boxes when needful, but not 
to stock them in the first instance. This can only be done by dona- 
tions, the value of the books in each box being about £3; hence 
the Guild does not yet possess as many boxes as it might usefully 
circulate. 

Another and more recent development, always with the aim 
of fostering social study, is due to the zealous initiative of Mrs. 
Philip Gibbs and Father Th. Wright. They have devised and 
circulated a scheme consisting of three separate courses of study, 
each based on a text-book supplemented by a list of carefully 
selected reference works. Each course is divided into two stages, 
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elementary and advanced, and it is intended to set examination 
papers and grant certificates to those students who pass successfully 
through both stages. A number of well-known Catholics, such as 
Monsignor Parkinson, Dr. Mooney, Mr. Leslie Toke, and Mr. 
F. F. Urquhart, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, are cooperating 
in the scheme, and have consented to act as examiners. Course 
A deals with economic theory, and demands the study of several of 
the Leonine encyclicals and of the various works of Mr. C. S. Devas. 
It might be specially commended to Catholic Trade Unionists and 
to workingmen generally. Course B is devoted to the economic 
history of England in the eighteenth century, and even in the 
elementary course the student will have to cover a fairly wide 
field of reading. Indeed this course should only be entered upon 
by men and womer of solid education. Course C, on the other 
hand, has been planned to meet the needs of the practical social 
worker anxious to familiarize him or herself with the causes of 
existing misery and destitution, and would be eminently suitable 
for the older boys and girls of our colleges and convent schools. 
In this course the two Catholic Social Guild manuals already pub- 
lished afford most suitable text-books. 

This comprehensive scheme is still quite in its infancy. In- 
deed only the preliminary courses have been issued, and the first 
examination takes place this July, but it has met with a wider 
response than its originators dared to hope for. Already there 
can be no question that it will stimulate and systematize the read- 
ing of the study-circles, which, thanks to the Guild, are springing 
up all over the country. It will help to create an élite of Catholic 
students, who will become the lecturers and teachers of future 
years, and it should enable the Catholic workingman to obtain a 
clear grasp of the principles on which to fight for industrial reform, 
and of where to join issue with reformers of other schools. That 
its advantages should have been so quickly seized by students 
of all ranks is a testimony to the progress already made in the 
task of kindling the social sense among us. Is it too much to 
hope that this study-scheme, starting on so unpretentious a basis, 
may prove in time the nucleus of a real school of social study, with 
premises of its own and a highly qualified staff of lecturers—such 
a school as, I am told, is being organized to-day by the Catholics 
of New York? 

Here I am tempted to ask how far it might be possible for 
the Catholics of the United States and of the British Isles to 
coéperate in a work, mainly educative, which has been created 
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in both countries by the exigencies of the time? Judging from the 
very candid and interesting papers on Catholic Social Reform read 
at the First National Conference of Catholic Charities at Washing- 
ton, the problems that the Church has to face in the States are 
practically identical with those we have in England. I venture to 
think that Dr. J. A. Ryan, who honored the Catholic Social Guild 
not only with his presence, but with a weighty contribution to the 
debate at their sectional meeting at the National Congress of New- 
castle last year, found the matters under discussion not dissimilar 
to those on which a body of his own countrymen might have 
been engaged. Internationalism is the note of every powerful 
movement of the present day, and to none should it come more 
easily and more spontaneously than to members of the Catholic 
Church. If some connecting links could be forged, if a free 
exchange of year-books and pamphlets and manuals might be 
organized, if there could be a frequent interchange of ideas and 
schemes between Catholic social leaders on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, the results could only prove mutually beneficial. This is specially 
true as to literary output. Clearly some of the books and pamph- 
lets produced might serve indiscriminately in the Old and the New 
World, and the translation of standard works from the French or 
German, such as those of Antoine and Garriguet and Max Tur- 
mann, would not need duplication. Catholics in the United States 
are incomparably more numerous and considerably more wealthy 
than in England and Ireland, but it is possible at the moment that 
our social forces are the more thoroughly organized. Towards a 
fraternal understanding such as I have outlined, the Guild would 
gladly codperate. It has itself been inspired in great measure by 
a knowledge of what Catholics have effected in the field of social 
reform in Germany and in Switzerland;* hence it is free from 
any tendency to the insularism with which English Catholics have 
sometimes been reproached. Moreover we are accustomed to look 
across the Atlantic for examples of enterprise and democratic 
progress. To-day, in England as in America, we want to be sure of 
our social principles, and we want so to better our industrial condi- 
tions that they shall no longer prove a hindrance to religious 
progress. If in any real sense we can join forces in this campaign 
we shall gain appreciably in influence and in fighting strength. 


*See Switzerland To-day; A Study in Social Progress, by V. M. Crawford. B. 
Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 





SAYING PRAYERS. 


BY CHARLTON BENEDICT WALKER. 


JHE liturgical prayer of the Church had its origin 

in the private devotion of the individual. The in- 

Soi] spiration given to the Christian prophet, a recog- 

Ke seal nized order in the Christian ministry of the first 
(Gas) century, was publicly expressed in the meetings for 
prayer and worship. Not only publicly but freely. But the pres- 
ence of authority in the person of the Pontiff is shown by the 
gathering up, or “ collecting,” of these divinely inspired utterances 
into a short prayer which in time, perhaps from the very begin- 
ning, was based upon a certain frame-work—the address to God, 
the reason for making the address, the petition, the ascription to 
the mediation of Our Lord of the power by which the whole prayer 
is made efficacious. It is quite clear that the Prophetic Order in 
the Church disappeared from the sphere of practical organization 
in very early times. How this came about is not so clear, but if I 
may venture a conjecture that I make with all humility, it did 
not come to an end at all in any real sense. I believe that the 
real truth lies in the realization of the promise of the abiding of 
the Holy Ghost, to a special degree it is true, in the person 
of those to whom it was imparted as part of their office; the 
priest, the bishop, but in a far wider sense the prophecy of Joel 
was realized in the Catholic Church, and is realized at the present 
day—this Spirit rests upon all. Someone has called Confirmation 
“the ordination of the laity,” and in my view this special gift of 
the Holy Ghost has incorporated the whole body of Catholic Chris- 
tians into the order of Prophets. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the greatest masters of prayer have no greater claim upon 
the attention of Almighty God than the smallest child. Our 
equality before Him is absolute, and we ought to realize our privi- 
lege in being admitted to the presence-chamber of His Divine 
Majesty by constantly addressing Him in our own words. They 
may not be eloquent, they may even be a jumble of imperfections, 
but if we realize to Whom we are speaking, this will not dismay 
us. On the contrary, knowing that practice makes perfect, we shall 
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go on boldly towards perfection by the constancy of our practice. 
Whether we ever attain perfection or no is not our immediate 
concern. In fact to trouble about perfection, apart from feelings 
of reverence, is likely to lead to scruples. But we, all of us, from 
time to time need help. 

I ventured to suggest in a former article—A Forgotten Book of 
Devotions—that we ought to endeavor to make the liturgical prayer 
of the Church our own. This, as the highest expression of the soul 
to God, must always remain as the standard towards which we 
strive, remembering always that even this standard has to bow 
before what, for sake of convenience, we call Mental Prayer. 

Having this official prayer of the Church in mind, let us see 
what good scheme of Vocal Prayer we may lay down for our- 
selves in our endeavor to realize our prophetic office. I propose 
to be as practical as possible, and to leave to Catholic good sense 
the much greater task of filling in details. 

First, it is most necessary to have a regular time for prayer. 
For busy people morning and evening prayers are the rule, and 
prayers at other times when possible. Now with regard to morn- 
ing prayer, the difficulty lies very largely in getting up in good time. 
This is really a matter of habit, a difficult matter, but one which 
can be formed. Fervor in this case will suggest impracticable 
schemes. It is not the slightest use to make a resolution forthwith 
to rise daily at half-past six when all our lives hitherto we have 
been rising daily at half-past seven. For a few mornings we shall 
doubtless rise at half-past six; a very few if experience is to be 
trusted. And then—! It is excellent to make a fixed 
endeavor early in life, as far as we can, to hear Mass every 
day. Mass is at a fixed time and it is early. Perhaps not very 
early, but sufficiently so for anyone who finds a difficulty in getting 
up in the morning. If we are too far from church to be able to 
get to Mass, we will at least arise in time to get there. And with 
regard to evening prayers. If we are obliged to be up late at night, 
and some of us have to do most of our work when the rest of the 
world is in bed, then evening prayers are much better said early in 
the evening. It requires no great preparation to retire to one’s bed- 
room for a quarter of an hour or so in the evening; no very elab- 
orate excuses need be made, so long of course as one’s absence entails 
no neglect of other duties. And then the saying of the De Pro- 
fundis as we are undressing is no irreverence, and the Nunc Dimittis 
as we get into bed, and an unfinished Hail Mary as we drop asleep, 
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“ directly our head touches the pillow,” as we say. Surely not! . 
But our evening prayers would have been but of a poor kind had 
we deferred them so long. 

Secondly, there is the question of place. Now the bedside has 
an honorable tradition, but I suggest it is not always quite suitable. 
A bedside, both night and morning, has its obvious disadvantages. 
It is better to turn our backs upon our bed at both times. Every 
Catholic will, of course, endeavor to have at least a crucifix in the 
bedroom. A crucifix in every room in the house is a good rule, and 
a crucifix near the entrance door, where it can be seen by everyone 
who enters or leaves the house, and by the casual visitor who will 
not enter and who is yet loth to leave, is excellent. But the bed- 
room crucifix is essential, and that will be naturally the place of 
prayer, and round it we may collect such objects of piety as the 
memorial of our First Communion, the mortuary cards of our de- 
parted friends, a picture or statue of our Blessed Lady and our 
Patron Saint, one of the many excellent calendars containing the 
Saints of every day in the year, all connected in one way or another 
with our life of prayer. A rosary, of course, we shall always carry 
about us. Such a place of prayer as I have described is in no 
sense obtrusive, nor is it any more than a means to a good end. 

Time and place having been settled to the best possible ad- 
vantage, there remains the most difficult, but specially important, 
question of the books which help us to prayer. These fall into 
two classes: books which contain forms of vocal prayer and books 
which contain spiritual reading which suggest prayer. With regard 
to the former class, which we shall consider exclusively here, their 
number is legion, and their value varies almost as greatly as their 
number. The best prayer-book I know is the Holy Bible, and it 
has two supreme advantages. The first of them is that it contains 
the message of God to His Church, and was written by men under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost Himself; and the second, depend- 
ing upon this, is that it has been recognized by the Church 
as the Word of God, written in obedience to God’s will. It 
is not one book, but many, a library containing all that is noblest 
of the world’s literature in history, poetry, drama, and philosophy. 
It is such a marvelous book in itself, apart from its special character, 
that we find all manner of people using it. Indeed if we were to 
believe all we hear, we should be tempted to believe that it was the 
exclusive possession of everyone, and that one only needed a 
Bible to be sure of having a perfectly satisfactory “religion.” Of 
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course this last notion has produced sufficient confusion of thought 
in the world’s history to carry its own confutation. 

As to its use. The Holy Bible is, as I have said, not one book, 
but many. If we desire to study the history of nations we do not 
take down our Longfellow from our book shelf; if it be drama that 
our mind craves for we do not lay hands upon Buckle or Adam 
Smith. So if we desire to pray we shall turn to those parts of the 
Sacred Library which contain prayer—later on, as I hope to 
show in a future article, we shall come to regard the whole Library 
as one vast Prayer-book; for the present we turn to the special 
prayer section. Was there ever such a Prayer-book as the Psalter! 
Almost every line of it puts thoughts into the mind and words 
upon the lips for every conceivable human need. Hard and stern 
it seldom is, though hardness and sternness have their right place 
in prayer; bitter and biting are the words we have to use to God in 
our entreaty that sin may be no more; sharp and keen must be the 
word which denounces the transgression. But love and peace, and 
a great longing for a clearer knowledge of God, are the prevailing 
notes, and upon these rises that deathless song of praise and peti- 
tion, of intercession and thanksgiving, the symphony with its 
war-song of the Church Militant, its wail of the Church Suffering, 
and its endless Alleluia of the Holy Host of Heaven, responding 
with one voice to the beating of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. So, 
in part at least, the Bible must be considered a very important 
book when we kneel down to pray. 

Then with regard to other books. I am not wishing to be so 
rash as to recommend one book more than another. But to be very 
practical, as we must, there is need that we do not immediately con- 
clude that a prayer-book is suitable because it is our own. All books 
need testing by use before their proper value for ourselves can 
really be ascertained. That is why I have put the Bible, and, in 
a former article, the Missal and the Breviary, apart by themselves. 
In this matter we are allowed a wider choice, and we must make 
experiments. Only one word of warning. The book which we 
were given at our First Communion will not have quite the same 
value, for prayer, in ten years’ time. We must not, on the other 
hand, change our prayer-book too easily. It is the happy mean 
that we have to find, and often when we find that our book tires 
us, and that we are saying our prayers and not praying them, 
the very best thing is to shut the book up for a week and try to get 
along without it. The exercise of the memory will tend to devotion, 
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and perhaps in time, a week or so, the old book will seem fresh to 
us once more. But there will come a time when we feel that we 
have grown out of our book. The only safe course under the cir- 
cumstances, and the practical course, is to state the case clearly 
and at once to our director, and to ask for suggestions as to a 
new help. It will be given at once, for this is a real part of direc- 
tion, and we may with confidence accept the opinion of one who 
knows all the circumstances. Don’t sell the old book to be 
battered on the cheapest shelf of a second-hand book-stall. An 
old servant deserves better things. Give it to the priest. He will 
know exactly what to do with it. Or keep it for the children. Did 
you never know the pride of possession in “ Father’s book,” or 
have you ever come across those treasured prayer-books of past 
days inscribed with the names of whole generations of families, 
the witness of whose faith is thus handed on to ages who have 
never known them? At least see that an old friend has an honorable 
resting-place! 

The use of a prayer-book is to teach us to pray in our own 
words. The recitation of someone else’s prayers is not a very 
good prayer. So when we kneel down we do by instinct sign our- 
selves with the cross and begin: “In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” Next we have in our minds 
a clear idea of the order in which we are going to pray. For a 
moment we shall draw God towards us, putting ourselves in His 
presence. One moment, we are there, and He is listening. Then 
surely we shall know we are as nothing in His sight, and begin 
an act of humility, passing into a very short collecting of our many 
reasons for being humble, our sins, venial and, alas! mortal, and 
our whole unsatisfactory state of imperfection. This will lead, 
again by instinct, to the Confiteor, said very slowly and with great 
attention, and followed by an act of contrition—not formal, though 
it be the act we use in the confessional, but earnest. Next, and 
naturally, comes a sense of relief that we are in a right relation to 
God—the sort of relief which we experience in the sacred tribunal 
as we tell our offences, and we go on to praise. “ Glory be to the 
Father ” comes naturally to our lips, and when that is done the 
Laudate dominum of Benediction, which we all know by heart, is 
remembered at once, such a fine piece of praise, and a Psalm too— 
make a mark against it in your Bible some other time, and a 
similar mark against the last three or four Psalms too. The 
Psalter is already becoming suggestive! However, we are busy 
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people, and there is another need: we have a host of things to ask. 
Be careful to put God’s will first, and then pour them all out. We 
want to-morrow to be better than to-day—the Miserere is a long 
prayer, a Psalm again. Temporal needs for ourselves and others, 
little difficulties which seemed so enormous before we knelt down, 
but seem so easy to talk to God about, just confidentially as to a 
friend who can keep secrets. Enough for ourselves, ask for 
others too. And the Holy Souls too—the De Profundis, yet 
another Psalm. And now look round. Close to God stands our 
dear Mother and our patron saints, loving our prayers and helping 
them to Him, and adding little touches here and there to make them - 
better and truer. And close to us stands the Angel-guardian, who 
has indeed been silently directing all this happy business with us. 
A word with these of gratitude and love and petition, and then, 
slowly and with closed eyes, that most perfect of all prayers, the 
Our Father, and that most loving of all aspirations, the Hail Mary, 
very slowly and very thoughtfully, and we have done. 

You will see at once that I have suggested practically nothing 
which requires a book of any kind. And this brings me back to 
my first remark. In this scheme of private prayer, it is after all 
nothing but a scheme, and perhaps hopelessly old-fashioned at that, 
but in this scheme we have been exercising a mighty power. We 
are ordained for this purpose, and we have been exercising our 
functions, our prophetical office—we have said our prayers. The 
importance of this cannot be measured; it is infinite. It is so 
important that its neglect would produce infinite disaster sooner or 
later. But we cannot neglect it.. Long or short, it may be varied by 
all the countless circumstances of human life. In times of dryness 
and weariness it is spelled out laboriously from the printed page; in 
times of happiness and fervor it is poured out from hearts which 
exceed in their desire all power of expression. We cannot neglect it 
because we love it, and in that love, which is a Divine Gift, without 
price, we enter into Our Lord’s promise by the mouth of the Prince 
of the Apostles: ‘‘ Whom having not seen, you love: in Whom 
also now, though you see Him not, you believe: and believing shall 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and glorified; receiving the end of 
your faith, even the salvation of your souls.” 











THE HEART OF THE WIND. 


BY P. J. CARROLL, C.S.C. 


THE wind’s tread is soft: he never crushes the lily that blows; 
His sandals are sweet with the perfume they lift from the heart of the 
rose. 


He eases the fevered pulse, brings bloom to the pallid face; 
To the toiler hot at the furnace front he carries a grace. 


In the summer dawn he quickens the meadow lark into song, 
He shakes the dew from drowsy poppies, sweeping along. 


When he glides o’er the ripening grain it rolls at his touch like the 
sea ; 
The woods are his organ with notes as deep as eternity. 


He’s abroad on the hills at the warm noon hour, when the sun on high 
Shines like a spotless Host from the altar blue of the sky. 


He glides along the valleys where violets dream in the shade, 
Or beats about dark caves with the roll of cannonade. 


He rushes upon the waters, they leap on the rocks at his lash; 
Or he bounds away o’er treeless plains at hurricane dash. 


The heart of the wind? Who knows? To me ’tis a heart that’s strange: 
I’ve felt its caress as soft as a child’s, and seen it change 


To the rough hand of the man who, weary grown, loves you no more, 

Who never kisses you now when he bids you good-bye at the door, 

Nor stops to look back through the mist in his eyes as he used to of 
yore. 


The wind’s tread is soft as the panther that steals on his prey; 
But he changes a thousand times like a wayward child at play. 


For he will caress you and coax you away to a mountain that’s steep, 
And then his hecrt will grow wild and he’ll blow you into the deep. 


Often he speaks in a whisper, and often his voice is a roar; 
He has saved a million lives, and wrecked a million more. 


The wind’s heart! I have wooed it long on the houseless plain, 
And when my head was afire I know it eased my pain, 
For I caught in its breath the smell of the salt from the rolling main. 


The wind’s heart, like the heart of the world, is working His will: 
A peace is over it now, to-morrow its roarings may fill 
The Sea; but He is abroad on the waters to bid them be still. 














PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMAN. 
BY C. DECKER. 


I. 


rare HE thrill of Springtime was in Central Park. 
/33 Winter had returned to her far, white spaces in 
the north; the old ancient miracle was once again 
repeated, and Nature renewed the face of the earth. 
SS} sdIn ~ warm hours of soft-falling rain the grasses 
had taken on their green livery, and the trees had thrust out tender 
buds well-sheathed against the stabbing treachery of late frosts. 
Nature spoke of calm hope and quiet certain purpose. 

John Osborn walked in the park on that Spring morning. 
A bird trilled near at hand, and a cluster of daffodils, in the full 
pageant of their green and yellow, nodded as the breeze passed. 
He felt the beauty of life and the fine gladness of living. In the 
optimism of the moment the old words sang to him: - 





“God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay.” 


He realized a new strength and inspiration in their quaint 
setting. Scanning the thirty years of his life, he looked back and 
realized that his philosophy had been dogmatic; that it had not dealt 
in vague theories. He had not sought for the many inventions of 
passing vogue. He had searched for and found definitions, 
which had become more firm and steadfast with time and ex- 
perience. No man, he argued, who followed the unstable fashions 
of thought, often so pleasant and plausible, could expect to pre- 
serve that stability upon which character is based; for to those 
who art not facile to the whim and will of the world, how restless 
is the manner of her warfare against them! 

Osborn was tall and well-knit, and his brown eyes looked at 
one with the patience often seen in the student. He had been 
told his attitude to the questions of life had none of the sharp 
bluntness common enough with those who hurry through life with- 
out thinking, but that it showed a delicate firmness of perception, 
a sense of the fitness of each point to the essentials of the moral 
issue which lay at the root of each. He had an air of pre-occu- 
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pation as if his mind busied itself with the traffic of internal 
visions. It was obvious that his intellect was in command, that his 
spirit served not the material. 

* * * * * 

Phyllis Eden had lived a life that had not been able to bring 
out the full development of her character. There are many forms 
of poverty not so fearful to the poor, because the poor have never 
felt the want; upon those to whom have been given the want and 
the appetite such poverty presses hard. Phyllis Eden possessed 
the imagination, the active discriminating mind which should be 
a kingdom in itself. To her criticism was rather an aid to build 
up and sustain than to demolish or destroy. Iconoclasts found no 
sympathy in her eyes. She lived with her mother not far from the 
sounds of Broadway, and at no great distance from where the 
Hudson moves the imagination with thoughts of its long journey. 
She had often gone with Osborn to watch a certain bend of 
the river as it fell away into the mysterious distance of the horizon. 

“ Corot,” she had once said, “ would have loved it shimmering 
beneath hot suns or under the first brave light of a Summer dawn.” 

Rich in mind but poor in the treasures of the world, she had 
felt the charm of far-off cities, of “ perilous seas forlorn,” of dewy 
eves haunted with ghosts from the old forgotten days. Kindness 
lit up her blue eyes, and softened the firmness of her lips. It could 
be seen in her smile and heard in the tones of her voice; and its 
fruits witnessed in the works of her hands. Ofttimes people 
speaking about her would end with the amen, “ how kind she is!” 

It was the afternoon of that Spring day and she was await- 
ing the arrival of Osborn. Her power of discrimination had 
accurately gauged his character—even to his splendid limitations. 
But she had not yet dared to turn that power on her own heart, 
to weigh and test there the measure and the character of her regard 
for him. She assured herself that to force such a question was 
unwarranted, when Time, the great ally, the strong healer and 
solver, was more final than all the prophets. 

“ Well,” he said after the first greeting, “this is a day to live 
and to let live; a day that should bring confusion to the breed of 
pessimists!” 

“Let live for a day,” she asserted, “but not forever and a 
day, for then how could there exist all that we hope and expect 
from good?” 

She looked beautiful to him in that quiet room with its 
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atmosphere of culture and refinement. He was disturbed, troubled ; 
the fact did not escape her; yet how could he cast a hazard 
with that which might close the door upon himself? Why should 
he not remain silent on this day, when every hour had been fra- 
grant with the sense of mercy and good will? 

“Yes, yes,” he sighed, “tolerance has its limits defined by 
that which it must protect: if tolerance rebels it means the sur- 
vival of those very antagonisms which tolerance sought to destroy.” 

Glancing at the table his eyes fell on an unopened copy of 
a magazine, which contained an article from his pen, The Reason 
for Dogma. He called her attention to it. . 

“Will you not read it carefully?” he asked, “and later— 
perhaps in a week or two—we can discuss it.” 

“Tn less time,” she replied smiling. 

He arose and went to the window. The power of the sun was 
waning as it moved to its setting, but the light was still fair and 
strong. How often had that sun looked upon days of blood, on 
the dripping shambles of revolution, on black evils, and also upon 
supreme self-sacrifice. The old mystery of a world of pain in a 
world of so much beauty stabbed him with questionings; the 
noblest music of the poets, was it not of sorrow rather than of 
joy? 

He made an effort to move from deep waters. With a motion 
of his hand he called attention to the mass of flowers in the room 
—yellow daffodils, and pensive violets that 


“ Plead for pardon 
And pine for fright, 
Before the hard East blows, 
Over their maiden rows.” 


“ A feast,” she explained. “ We celebrate each season’s advent 
with an array of its flowers, thus each season swings a censor in 
this room.” 

Her genius for the discovery of beautiful things always pleased 
him, and he smiled appreciation. Coming to the table his eyes 
again fell on the magazine; it lay between them like “the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon.” 

“You will not forget this,” he said. 

But the questioning at his heart was too much, and he left 
with an abruptness which she had never seen him exhibit in the 


past. 
VOL, XCV.—32. 
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II. 


John Osborn had stumbled on a discovery which had shaken 
the very roots of his being. At the first shock of surprise he had 
called it an “ insolent intolerance,” but later, when the delicate 
acumen of the man’s mind had been able to make itself felt, he 
examined it long and searchingly. 

He was led to the discovery by a study of the law, civil 
and moral. In due course this had suggested to him the phrase 
“by what authority?” His grasp of the moral side of a ques- 
tion had always been marked by an unbending dogmatism, and a 
disregard of compromise very alien to the shifty modernism of the 
present. The spiritual side of his character, weighted by the 
cloudy generalizations of his Church’s teaching, stood ready for 
higher flights if it could only be set free. He had once met an 
ascetical-looking man, whom he had been informed was much 
concerned about the “Inner Life;” and still more recently, while 
paying a visit to his favorite bookstore, he had turned over the 
pages of a curiously named book by an author with a name equally 
as curious—I/nterior Prayer, by Grou. 

One evening under the quiet lamp, while endeavoring to trace 
the roots of the moral law to religion as a reason for its validity, 
he was forced to consider the validity of religion itself. And the 
incisive phrase came again—as if it had been whispered from across 
the room—*“ by what authority?” Civil laws were formulated by 
legal processes; by duly constituted authorities. There were not 
a hundred separate authorities in a city, each trying to impose its 
will through its own method which each believed to be superior to 
any other. He began to realize that here was a question which he 
had never applied to the problem of the Churches. The veil through 
which he was trying to see lifted slightly. In a vague way it 
was borne down upon him that here lay a new world of thought. 
The zest of the :ntellectual explorer began to urge him forward to 
the high adventure. After the first glow the challenge had touched 
the sensitive places of intellectual pride, from which had sprung 
the exclamation of an “insolent intolerance.” He became aware 


of the limitations of common sense, with its poverty of exaltation 
and the mechanical caution of its procedure; it was this common 
sense which slew the Founder of Christianity, branding Him as a 
disturber of comfortable peace. Its lack of imagination could 
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never have produced a St. Francis, nor sent across the face of the 
waters the humanizing power of the Christian ideal. Doubtless 
common sense held many from joining the Magi. 

Such thoughts surged in him with an extraordinary force. 
He had discovered a strange land, and his eyes were not yet accus- 
tomed to the light of it, nor his ears to its sound. The landscape 
glimmered before him, but it was not yet bright and luminous. 
Ideas crowded upon him, hinting at conclusions he was still to 
find; and his mind was dazed by the very abundance of the im- 
pressions. Yet the autocratic words “by what authority” was 
the angel that stirred the pool of his religious reflections. 

An immense impetus bore him on; he became fascinated into 
an intense mental activity. The procession of hours on that night 
saw the stars move along their accustomed courses, with their 
silver dimming before the approach of the dawn, but they did 
not see the ardor of his mind weary at its task. That questioning 
phrase, like the finger writing on the wall, had eliminated a hun- 
dred noisy “isms,” and he perceived that, carried to its ultimate 
conclusion, one authority still remained. Christianity, instead of 
being general, had specifically evolved itself into the single word— 
Rome. 

“Why had he never thought of this before?” he said to him- 
self over and over again. In the intensity of his interest he had 
completely forgotten Phyllis Eden, with the comeliness of her heart 
and soul, and the tender appeal of her womanhood. But now this 
aspect of the question sank deep, and grappled with his conscience. 
The tremendous issues it involved met, and his heart became a 
battle ground on which the shock of conflict pressed to and fro. 

Before his mental vision two paths loomed up: one fragrant 
with the woman by whom he believed he was loved; the other 
smitten and solitary with renunciation and aloofness. With re- 
gard to the latter, he vaguely understood even then something of 
its uncompromising attitude, upon which the world had laid the 
stigma of her condemnation. He shivered as imagination drew the 
shadows round about him. Overwrought and worn out by the 
long vigil, he buried his face in his hands; and then sleep, like a 
soft garment, wrapped him round. 

With the dawn massed clouds had marched in, until the blue 
of every horizon had been blotted out, and now a grey rain was 
falling. 
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III. 


John Osborn ‘did not disregard the questions of that night. His 
nature, when once aroused, forced him to lead on and not to 
retreat. The meeting of incidents or accidents on the road was 
trivial compared to reaching the point at issue. To his type, 
moral cowardice was an unpardonable sin; the one dire, mournful 
transgression from which there was no appeal. 

For months he had toiled with the subject after that call had 
roused his soul. Deep was answering to deep, and not so far away 
he could see the haven under the hill. It was this that led him 
to writing The Reason for Dogma. After analyzing the social 
and the civic code, he proceeded to prove how the fabric of civili- 
zation was made possible by the protecting and sustaining power of 
dogma. Tolerance led to decay, which was not for the quick but 
for the dead. One of Nature’s first laws is intolerance. She is 
incisively dogmatic in her demands, showing no mercy to invincible 
ignorance nor to the arrogant pride which defied her. With mod- 
eration and patience he applied the idea to religion. Only in the 
last sentence did he make it plain where his conclusions might lead : 

“No one can deny that Rome was the alpha of dogmatism; 
fewer will admit she is the omega.” 

Since those lines had been written, sight had come to his eyes, 
hearing to his ears. Duty stood before him, and her demands were 
plain. The thoughtful look in his face had deepened, and the light 
in his eyes was brighter. 

He was now, after several months had passed, one of several 
who were dining on a hot Summer evening at the home of his 
friend Orlway. Orlway was the great authority on the cathedrals 
of Europe. He could take one down Fifth Avenue, halting here 
and there before some large ecclesiastical picture or engraving in 
store windows, and talk eloquently on their architecture. 

His prolixiry was redeemed by his ability to interest; white 
haired and very cheerful, he gave the impression that the world had 
gone particularly well with him. Osborn was talking with him, 
as they awaited Phyllis and her mother, and a certain Cecil Drake, 
a dramatic critic with an enthusiasm for tapestry. They could see 
the green roof of the Plaza with its sheer slope, and below stretched 
the noble length of the avenue. 

Presently Mrs. Eden and Phyllis were announced. 
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“ And how are the cathedrals? ” said Mrs. Eden to Orlway. 

“ And the drama, Mr. Drake? Or is it that tapestry is the 
thing?” 

“ Ah, Mr. Osborn the obscure! ” 

Mrs. Eden’s sallies were always meant kindly. Well past 
middle age, the silver was rapidly conquering the nut-brown tints 
of her hair. Time had taught her that a kindly exaggeration in 
word and deed was a type of diplomatic bread cast upon the waters. 

The mood of the house dominated the dinner table. It was 
an estimable mood of intellectual guardian angels keeping the pos- 
terns against the stupidity of sheer worldliness. 

Osborn sat with Phyllis on his right. There was a peculiar 
constraint in his manner, which she did not fail to observe. 

“Those four tapestries recently lent to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum,” Drake was saying, “large, spacious, and glowing with the 
brightness of la belle France—the gift of a Cardinal to some great 
personage of a bygone century—all four of them all glorious! 
Has anyone seen them?” Drake found none among the righteous. 
An age of sky-scrapers, with ardent faith in its own individualism, 
discredits the things of old. 

“Tapestry and ‘trappistry,’”’ chimed Orlway, “ have at least 
one thing in common: both of them observe perpetual silence.” His 
“cathedralism ”’—as his wife termed it—had at times led him 
down bypaths. 

“ And therefore exclude themselves from New York,” re- 
marked Mrs. Eden with assurance. She always complained of the 
noisy city, but was seldom happy when absent from it for any 
length of time. 

“But if both are beautiful, there is always room for more 
beauty,” pursued Phyllis. The appeal to the sense of beauty was 
one of her favorite tests. 

“ Surely,” continued Osborn, “ beauty is a perpetual light to 
save us from the utilitarianism which would take us back to Egyp- 
tian darkness? ” 

“ The ayes have it!” said Orlway with cheerful mummery. 

They moved to wide, generous windows, through which the 
moonlight could be seen bathing the park in silver mist. Drake, 
with capable social instincts, drew pleading chords from the piano 
as he sang an old English melody of a white rose in a red-rose 
garden; of flower ghosts from the dead, splendid summers still 
dreaming of the spent treasury of time long past. 


999 
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The mournful cadences touched every imagination. Osborn, 
with his tense, vivid mind, seemed to hear a stream of falling tears— 
stretching back through incomprehensible hours of time—of mil- 
lions and millions of men and women whose love had blossomed 
into sweetness and glory, only to be smitten with the hard silence 
of dead mouths, and the shuddering chill of the tomb. At that 
moment the sadness of life overshadowed him. He glanced at 
Phyllis, and saw the white, slender lift of her throat. Her pen- 
siveness showed she was touched, and he kept silence for a moment. 

“ Did you read it, the magazine—the article? ”’ 

“T read it all—carefully.” 

“And then? Did it suggest anything; did you draw any 
conclusion from it?” Without waiting for an answer he signed 
to her to go to the balcony. Great calm stars looked down upon 
the lesser ones of man’s making as the electric lights tipped the 
darkness with points of silver—as if a vast constellation lay rest- 
ing before soaring to infinite skies. 

“ Beauty and truth; truth and beauty are in high kinship,” 
Phyllis mused as she gazed upon the glowing enchantment of the 
city. 

“T drew this conclusion,” she resumed, “ that your constraint 
coincided with the appearance of the article.” 

“ It conveyed nothing else? ” 

“ Nothing else.” 

Osborn now realized that the last sentence of the article— 
which had blazed before his own mind, thrusting the rest of it 
into the background—had meant nothing to her. Phyllis had re- 
garded the whole as an interesting generalization. To her the 
“Roman question” was one of those abstract matters which 
aroused no interest. 

The spiritual indifference, with its thick woof and web, char- 
acteristic of broad Anglicanism, passed by many things in its muted 
self-sufficiency. Prejudices she had, but they had never flocked 
for fight, because Rome had never touched her closely through kith 
or kin. Converts, to her mind, were incredible, irresponsible, and 
inexplicable; her imagination had never even toyed with the pos- 
sible process of their manufacture. 

“Go on,” she said after a pause. 

“T am going to Rome,” he said with impressive gravity. 

“To the Eternal City?” 

“Tn a particular sense.” 
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“ What?” she half whispered as her hand pressed the arm of 
her chair, “ you....a Romanist?” 

“Phyllis, Phyllis!” he cried, holding out his hands as if 
pleading forgiveness. She shrank back quickly as if suddenly 
smitten by an invisible foe. With incredible swiftness a thousand 
insinuating prejudices sprang into life. History, education, and en- 
vironment spoke in monstrous whispers to her. Veiled words, 
dropped here and there in newspapers and articles, with their in- 
sensate shallowness, massed themselves before her mind. 

From a distant room the voice of Drake floated out into the 
night with the haunting loveliness of an old song, tender and plead- 
ing. White and silent, Phyllis passed through the room. An hour 
ago life had stood before her as a bearer of gracious gifts, and 
now it had changed into a hard, brutal Caliban. 

Forlorn and weary Osborn made his way. He was very tired. 
A frail, trembling breeze flew over the now quiet spaces of the 
avenue, as if it sought refuge before the coming of the dawn in 
the cool, dewy hollows of the park. He looked up at the cathe- 
dral wrapped in its own silence and shadow. How the paradox of 
life had beaten round the creed of that Church! Crab-like souls, 
crawling through their dreadful days, had striven to rend its seam- 
less garment, while the Church had inspired dazzling heroisms and 
shining nobilities. It was the paradox of life again. 

A great spiritual hunger awoke within him, and he knew that 
his soul was starving. 


IV. 


After the first staggering shock of surprise had passed, Phyllis 
turned here and there in search of a reason, for the retrogression— 
as she termed it—of Osborn. A few days later she picked up the 
magazine, and re-read the article very slowly and very carefully. 
Sentences which had struck her with a sense of obscurity were 
now shot through with new meanings; she listened for their inner 
counsels, but they merely whispered to her. The question remained 
an intricate problem, and she could not join each joint with his 
fellow. The dry bones would not knit themselves into a goodly 
fellowship. Her heart was hurt, while her pride itched with irrita- 
tion at not being able to formulate an answer with the satisfaction of 
aQ. E. D. as an amen. She felt that she had been struck, and was 
helpless to retaliate. 

Phyllis was not one of those who answered often to impulses, 
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but as she sat there thinking deeply, one came and played before 
her, suggesting possibilities that if followed might be the means, 
if not of solving the question, at least of throwing a great light 
upon it. She would dare that which she had never dared before; she 
would take the article and go over the matter viva voce with a 
“ Roman priest.” 

“ Why not?” she thought to herself, “ why not?” 

The very next morning she acted on her determination. 
She was shown into a small room. There was a large cruci- 
fix that did not pass the examen of her artistic conscience. A few 
‘chairs, with incredible age stamped upon them, guarded each corner 
like silent veterans from forgotten wars; one indeed leaned heavily 
to one side as if weary of perpetual service. 

The first sight of Father Thorn was not impressive. He was 
very bald, and wore a black skull cap, and his countenance had 
that ruddiness which is sometimes seen at the healthy meridian of 
life. His tendency to stoutness heightened the sense of geniality 
his figure expressed. Phyllis made her preface a concise epitome. 
“ Just a few moments, Father Thorn, I am sure you can spare me, 
and possibly throw some light on a religious question.” 

“Well, well, that is a large question,” he said kindly. 

She opened the magazine and asked him to read the article. The 
priest had long ago ceased to be surprised at the motley array of 
questions with which he was often interrogated. Live or dead wires, 
were they not part of the day’s work; for in the strange vicissitudes 
of life there is nothing stranger than the workings of the human 
mind. He took the magazine and began to read. 

“ Capital,” he said, when he had finished. Its logical precision 
appealed to his sense of orderly thought. 

“Does it indicate anything? Can you draw any conclusion 
from it?” she said using Osborn’s words. 

“T should say,” he answered, tapping the magazine with his 
steel-rimmed glasses, “that it is a prelude to a change of faith.” 
Phyllis looked up at him too surprised to speak. 

“But pardon me, Miss Eden,” he continued laying the maga- 
zine on the table, “ to what Church do you belong? ” 

“ Episcopal,” she replied. 

“ High or Low?” 

iti Low.” 

Father Thorn always made it a rule to ascertain as soon as 
‘possible to what Church, and to what part of it, they belonged who 
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sought his advice. It cleared the ground and saved an immense 
amount of fruitless verbiage. 

* And you are happy in your Church? ” 

“ Entirely so.” 

“Then is there anything further to say?” asked the priest 
in the same kindly tones. 

“ But Iam unhappy about the writer of tle article,” continued 
Miss Eden. “I cannot understand how it should lead to leaving 
the Church of his birth?” 

“ Ah!” remarked the priest. It was not the first time the 
Low Church had sent stumblers to him overweighted with “ Whys ” 
and “ Hows.” Nor was it the last. He felt sorry for her, knowing 
that in her eyes Rome stood like a gigantic monster of a pre- 
historic age. 

“ What would you do? ” she said after a pause. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing?” she echoed with incredulity. She was infinitely 
perplexed by the directness of his simplicity and his brevity. 

“ But that cannot be the right way,” she went on with a rising 
feeling of impatience. 

“ Leave him to his own way,” he replied in the same tranquil 
voice. 

Now this was all very extraordinary to Phyllis. After the 
surprising comment on the article she had anticipated remarks with 
appropriate pauses; hints about the mysterious ways of the Lord; 
texts quoted and duly labelled with chapter and verse, emphasized 
by a handful of tracts. 

“ Thank you, Father Thorn,” she said rising. 

* Not at all,” he said, “ not at all.” 


V. 


Phyllis was impressed, depressed, and mystified by the result of 
her interview. She was at a loss to find a reasonable terra firma. 
What she did realize was the intense pain in her heart, and a feel- 
ing of bitterness that out of a fair and beautiful sky a bolt had 
fallen and left her dazed and stricken. In the experience of life 
she had naturally seen such things happen. “ Suffering was inevit- 
able,” she had assumed, and “ victims there were bound to be to 
maintain the average. There was a death rate, a birth rate, and 
so, too, there must be a sorrow rate.” The logic was accurate 
enough, but she had never imagined, except in the haziest way, 
that the lightning would strike at the time it did, nor that she would 
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be so soon called upon to swell the numerical factor of the “ sorrow 
rate.” 

She was sitting in the park, watching the setting sun. Pres- 
ently she observed Osborn approaching. 

“ Dreaming, I am quite certain, of many things not found in 
other people’s philosophy,” he remarked, as if he too had been 
philosophizing. 

“Not even Horatio could have dreamt them,” she replied. 
Then the weight of the problem pressed itself for utterance. 

“Do you know whom I have been to see?....I have shown 
your article, and discussed it with.... a priest.” 

“ A priest! ” he said, as if thinking aloud. 

“Yes, and he astonished me.” 

“ And then—?” 

“ Why, he-said without the least hesitancy, that it is a prelude 
to a change of faith; but I cannot understand in the least,” she 
continued with a rising inflexion in her tones, “ with the generous 
latitudinarianism of the Episcopal Church, why you cannot remain 
within its fold?” 

“ Ah! that is just the point.” 

“ Well, and what of it?” 

“This: to you the point is unintelligible, the reasons which 
follow unintelligible, and the final conclusions unintelligible. Three 
unintelligibles which apparently cannot be made clear to the twelve 
just men of the jury.” 

“But do you not see —?” she urged with a sign of impa- 
tience. 

“T see many things I never saw in the past,” he said. 

They walked on through the dusky twilight. In the west, 
where a faint glow of the sunset still lingered, the houses ranged 
themselves against the sky-line like a great rampart—as if the 
men-at-arms were proceeding about their business and the sentries 
were being posted as watchers for the night. 

Osborn realized the price he must pay, and the overwhelming 
sacrifice which he would be compelled to make, by renouncing the 
Church of his birth. The strengthening tenderness of a woman’s 
love—of the woman who walked at that very moment at his side— 
whose ever-ready, sustaining sympathy, woven into the thread of 
his life, had fashioned a goodly companionship, stretching through 
long years to the evening of life, and growing more precious with 
the beauty of holiness as Time deepened the consecration of it all— 
such gracious benedictions could not be his. His heart must 
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know the empty desolations and the void as of a boundless desert 
untrodden by man. Then the conquering thoughts returned as he 
gazed up at the brightening night and saw the North Star busy 
with its steadfast vigil; for was there not a love passing the love 
of woman, a peace like the wonder of the beatitudes ? 

“On such a night,” he began to quote playfully. 

“Ts it irrevocable?” she said disregarding the allusion. 

“ As the superlatives can make it,” he said smiling. 


VI. 


A great exaltation filled Osborn as he left Phyllis at her door. 
The word had not been spoken, yet she knew that his heart was 
hers, with its many gifts for her cherishing and her finer moulding. 
But withal she had made it clear there could be no home if there 
was question of compromise with Rome or its works. She had 
not spoken in this definite way, but both had realized the con- 
ditions. On one side home stood with its benignant appeal thrill- 
ing along the tender chords of his life; on the other side, Rome 
with the majestic marvel of its militant past and its ever militant . 
present; but still stronger were the stern, merciless words: “ What 
shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” They drove out all that was sluggish and all that was 
fluttering or volatile in his conscience; they stood before him with 
a power which no argument could refute; they were that terrible 
white light peering upon a thousand littlenesses. 

Meditating thus, Osborn made his way to the Cathedral. He 
looked up at the great vaulted roof lost in its own night; he marked 
the massive pillars, with their tireless, mighty arms, vigilant before 
the gleam of snowy altars. ‘“ Here is peace, here is Home,” he 
said to himself, “ here is a love that passeth understanding ; fathom- 
less in its depths, and in its height measureless.” Even as the 
thoughts swept through his mind the lure of the world strove to 
entice him—temptations mocking his seriousness with the levity 
which forgets. 

He knelt before the High Altar. Slowly he made the sign 
of the Cross, then the everlasting mercy and pity of the Church 
crept into his heart, and the perpetual wonder of the eternal Love 
of God, as a great light shining, lit up his soul with peace and 
understanding. He bowed his head. Their tender unction rested 
upon him; they sealed and signed him, and made him their own 
forever. 








A NEGLECTED GREAT POEM. 
PATMORE’S “TAMERTON CHURCH-TOWER.” 


BY FREDERICK PAGE. 


“Set love in order, thou that lovest Me.”—St. Francis of Assisi. 


aN 


Ae=Oo\F the critics, biographers, and anthologists who have 
done most to serve the fame of Coventry Patmore, 
not one has done justice to this predecessor of The 
Angel in the House. Dr. Garnett indeed has done 
flagrant injustice to it, and that in a place of which 

the public character serves to invest his pronouncement with some- 

thing of an ex cathedra authority, making it (for the jealous lover 
of the poem) a veritable sentence of excommunication: in the 

Dictionary of National Biography he writes of Tamerton Church- 

Tower, “It is a narrative poem, and as such quite pointless and 

uninteresting, but full of exquisite vignettes of scenery.” 

Mr. Basil Champneys’ brief reference to the poem involves a 
radical misunderstanding ; he finds “ the description of one at least 
of the female characters and the love-making generally less delicate 
and refined” than in The Angel in the House, but that happens 
to be the very gist of the poem: the poet’s intention. 

Mrs. Meynell almost ignores the poem, only mentioning it 
once, in an unreprinted essay, to bracket it with The Angel in the 
House as a poem of great exquisiteness—lacking, that is, the greater 
passion of the later odes. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, alone, devotes any detailed criticism to it, 
and this I propose to examine at some length; thereby to establish 
the thesis, that Tamerton Church-Tower is a deliberately-planned 
exposition of the Catholic doctrine that marriage amongst Chris- 
tians derives its sanction only from religion, that is, it is either 
a sacrament or a profanation. 

Mr. Gosse* commences by quoting from Dr. Garnett’s remin- 
iscences of Patmore’s conversation in the early fifties, concerning 
the art of poetry, in which he used to insist on 
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the subordination of parts to the whole, the necessity of every 


*Coventry Patmore. By Edmund Gosse. Literary Lives. New York: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1905. 
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part of a composition being in keeping with all the others, the 
equal importance of form with matter, absolute truth to nature, 
sobriety in simile and metaphor, the wisdom of maintaining a 
reserve of power,* 


and, in addition, Mr. Gosse refers to the attention Patmore was 
then giving to the theory and practice of prosody, and he thinks 
that when, with this in our mind, we turn to the actual pages of 
the 1853 volume, Tamerton Church-Tower, and other Poems, we’ 
shall be 


unable to restrain a certain expression of surprise. The pieces 
are not, at first sight, what we should have expected to receive 
from so serious and so learned a student of poetic art. [Tamer- 
ton Church Tower] is a strange sort of Coleridgean improvisa- 
tion. What we miss in its composition is precisely that literary 
finish, that last polish given to the mirror, of which we have 
been hearing so much.}....It bears the appearance, which may 
however be illusory, of having been thrown off with extreme 
rapidity, and subjected to no revision, by a bard desirous of 
producing an absolutely fresh impression....Neither newness 
nor boldness is wanting. ...the main fault is its extreme slight- 
ness. 


To prove this charge Mr. Gosse gives a summary of the poem, 
which I will quote, with an interruption here and there. 


The poet and his friend Frank ride from North Tamerton... 
through Tavistock, to Plymouth, and are caught in a thunder- 
storm. They celebrate, in mock-heroics, the charms of Blanche 
and Bertha, whom they are about to marry. 


(Mr. Gosse is not quite accurate here: Frank is riding to meet 
his affianced Bertha; the poet has never yet seen Blanche. They 
talk of Bertha, and she is described in four exquisite lines. Frank 
is then asked to describe Blanche, which he does—in mock-heroics, 
if you will, or, to adapt Mr. Champneys’ words, with less than 
delicacy and refinement.) The next division of the poem tells of 
the poet’s successful wooing of Blanche; and then, as Mr. Gosse 
writes, 

the curtain falls, and rises on the couples already married; 
they go out in a boat on the Cornish coast, are caught by another 


*Saturday Review, Dec. 5, 1896. 
t“ It is the last rub which polishes the mirror.” A motto of Patmore’s in The 
Germ, 1850, and repeated later as a line in one of his Psyche odes. 
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thunder-storm, are wrecked, and Mrs. Blanche is drowned. 
The curtain falls again, and rises on the widower poet riding 
alone, accompanied by his sad thoughts, from Plymouth through 
Tavistock back to Tamerton. 


With the poem so summarized, Mr. Gosse says, “It will be seen 
that the subject-matter. ...is exiguous in the last-degree, and that 
its attractiveness depends entirely upon its treatment. In this the 
influence of the pre-Raphaelite ideas is very strongly seen;” and 
he concludes: “ Patmore writes as the young Millais painted, and 
sometimes he produces an effect precisely similar,” as in an instance 
to be quoted later on. 

Thus it will be seen that both in praise and blame he agrees 
substantially with Dr. Garnett; but then, as I think, his summary 
is most inadequate, and I shall attempt to supplement it. But firstly, 
to the charge that the poem is exiguous in the extreme, it may be 
replied on the poet’s behalf, in the words of Browning: “ My stress 
lay on the incidents in the development of a soul: little else is 
worth study.” The subject of the poem, the whole to which all the 
parts are subordinated, is the development, in the soul of its protag- 
onist, of the idea of love. The necessity of this development, 


and its practically unlimited scope, is the one only subject of all 
Patmore’s philosophy. 


This little germ of nuptial love, 

Which springs so simply from the sod, 
The root is, as my song shall prove, 

Of all our love to man and God. 


This poem introduces the theme. 

The poet’s sense of impending catastrophe, before his wife 
is drowned, and his sense of guilt afterwards, are due to his con- 
sciousness that he has not brought his love into line with religion, 
to “love her in the name of God, and for the ray she was of Him,” 
and so much is religion the first necessity that he can wish no 
better for his readers than that, at whatever price of sorrowful 
experience, they shall know the peace which came to him with his 
repentance. 

This reconciliation of love with religion could, as Patmore 
held, be effected triumphantly and at all points, but as yet this 
lover has not even attempted it. He has, indeed, desired love, as 
ennobling and interpreting life: 
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“Ts Blanche as fair?” ask’d I, who yearn’d 
To feel my life complete ; 

To taste unselfish pleasures, earn’d 
By service strict and sweet ; 


but when this love is granted to him, he does not “ pitch it at the 
true and heavenly tone.” 

Frank, with his physical way of looking upon a woman, and his 
coarse songs, represents a lower level of spiritual apprehension, and 
when, by chance, he enunciates a truth, does it without understand- 
ing his own words: 


“ Sure he for whom no Power shall strike 
This darkness into day— 

Is damn’d,” said Frank, who morall’d like 
The Fool in an old Play; 


or he speaks truth only to wrest it to his hearer’s destruction, 
as when, to his friend’s doubts concerning love, his God-sent ques- 
tionings whether “aught on earth could quite content the soul,” 
Frank answers, 


“What you faint for, win! 
Faint not, but forward press. 
Heav’n proffers all: ’twere grievous sin 
To live content in less.” 


This is his sanction for that love which is little better than self- 
indulgence, and the poet soon sinks to his friend’s level. His 
upward journeying begins with his bereavement, and his repentance 
is perfect when he can repeat Frank’s words in their full and true 
sense: ‘“ Heaven proffers all,” first the natural, afterwards that 
supernatural which seems to threaten the natural: that “ uncon-. 
ceiv’d superior love,” the possibility of which, even in the Res- 
urrection-life, is so dreadful to the happily-wedded lovers in The 
Angel in the House. How, they ask, can we 


Take the exchange without despair, 
Without worse folly how refuse? 


The inexorable necessity of solving this problem is insisted 
upon in Tamerton Church-Tower. 
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Heav’n proffers all: ’twere grievous sin 
To live content in less. 


For the present the poet’s love is unchastened, soiled with 
selfishness, unconsecrated, and unreconciled with Divine love. He 
is not conscious, with Felix Vaughan, of a shrine in his beloved, 
sealed from him, sacred to Heaven. In consequence, he is moved 
by “no wish unwon:” 


I could not toil: I seldom pray’d: 
What was to do or ask? 

Love’s purple glory round me play’d, 
Unfed by prayer or task. 

All perfect my contentment was, 
For Blanche was all my care; 

And heaven seem’d only heaven because 
My goddess would be there. 


And, also by consequence, “his erring conscience damps de- 
light ” (to apply a line from the later poem), and he sees “ threats 
and formidable signs in simply natural things :” 


It smote my heart how, yesternight, 
The moon rose in eclipse ; 

And how her maim’d and shapeless light 
O’erhung the senseless ships. 


But this fear which might have worked repentance passes, and 
the blow falls; but with what terrible austerity is the acknowledg- 
ment of sin made, and the purgative punishment accepted : 


What guilt was hers? But God is great, 
And all that may be known 

To each of any other’s fate 
Is, that it helps his own. 


Surely this little stanza is as terrible, and as stern a self-chas- 
tisement, as the later odes, Tristitia, Eurydice, and If I Were Dead, 
and as instantly removes its speaker from the reach of our facile 
sympathies. 

The necessary purification of desire (necessary since “ unblest 
good is ill”) is the theme of the poem, and the landscapes are not 
vignettes providing it with its only excuse for existence; they all 
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have their significance or their symbolism; as Mr. Gosse has well 
said of the descriptive passages in Amelia, but has failed to perceive 
of these in Tamerton Church-Tower. The sultry weather, the sea- 
mist, the storms during the ride southward and during the honey- 
moon, typify well the passion of unchastened desire. But when 
the poet rides back to Tamerton after his wife’s death, the air is 
“ dark and clear,” “ sweet, sharp, and fresh,” and at evening 


So lay the earth that saw the skies 
Grow clear and bright above, 
As the repentant spirit lies 
In God’s forgiving love. 

The lark forsook the waning day, 
And all loud songs did cease; 
The robin, from a wither’d spray, 

Sang like a soul at peace. 


Mr. Gosse calls this poem an improvisation, and thinks that it 
needed revision. He may be right,* but the poem is an improvisa- 
tion in only the same sense as was the first book of The Angel in 
the House, concerning which he quotes Patmore as saying that it 
took only six weeks to write, but that he had thought of little else 
for several years before; and if Tamerton Church-Tower needs 
revision, it matters little, seeing the prevision was so perfect. 
Every detail is arranged for, and Patmore wrote not only as the 
young Millais, but as Holman Hunt always painted: the whole 
composition being a parable, and every detail bearing its ancillary 
symbolism. 

The main design of the poem is in the perfect balance of the 
hot, excited, dusty, tired ride southward in the company of Frank, 
and the lonely ride northward of the widower poet. As though to 
mark the reflex action implied in the very word “ repentance,” 
“by the which we do untread the steps of damned flight,” every 
place mentioned on the first ride is described again, in reversed 
order, and always with a subtle distinction of weather or cir- 
cumstance : 

At noon, we came to Tavistock; 
And sunshine still was there, 

*As a matter of fact he is wrong. There are letters in the biography which 
show that Patmore was at work upon this poem for at least two years, and that 
it was not published till five years after its inception. One of these letters asks, 
with reference to it, “ What do you think a fair day’s work? Four lines? I do.” 


So much for the supposed “ extreme rapidity ” with which it was “thrown off!” 
VOL. XCV.—33. 
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But gloomy Dartmoor seem’d to mock 
Its weak and yellow glare. 

The swallows, in the wrathful light, 
Were pitching up and down; 

A string of rooks made rapid flight, 
Due southward, o’er the town. 


The second sight of Tavistock and Dartmoor forms part of the 
passage which Mr. Gosse quotes as an example of Patmore’s 
Millais-like effects: 


Then rose the Church at Tavistock, 
The rain still falling there ; 

But sunny Dartmoor seem’d to mock 
The gloom with cheerful glare. 


And, as I passed from Tavistock, 
The scatter’d dwellings white, 

The Church, the golden weather-cock, 
Were whelm’d in happy light; 


Across a fleeting eastern cloud, 
The splendid rainbow sprang, 

And larks, invisible and loud, 
Within its zenith sang. 


This balance of contrasts is carried out, not only with the land- 
scapes and the weather, but in descriptions of states of mind, and in 
verbal repetitions with a difference; yet, as the poem is a fairly 
long one, the artifice is not unduly prominent. The repetition of 
Frank’s words, with an entirely new connotation, has been already 
mentioned, and a few more instances may now be noted. Against 
the poet’s perfect contentment, with nothing “to do or ask,” is 
set his subsequent rising “ to prayer and toil;” on the honeymoon 
the weather is a “strange and weary lull,” the sun is rayless, the 
sky pale, the distance thick with light, the ships becalmed, and he 
adds, “The peace within my soul was like the peace upon the 
sea.” But not as the world gives, does Christ give peace, and 
against that peace is set this: 


O, well is thee, whate’er thou art, 
And happy shalt thou be, 

If thou hast known, within thy heart, 
The peace that came to me. 
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O, well is thee, if aught shall win 
Thy spirit to confess 

God proffers all, ’twere grievous sin 
To live content in less. 


There is a further contrast which is of the very essence of 
the poem, and is yet, with a “reserve of power,” never insisted 
upon, and was only slightly emphasized when, in a later edition, 
Patmore expanded the title of the poem to Tamerton Church- 
Tower; or, First Love. On his second ride the widower thinks 
of the friends whom he shall meet at Tamerton, and, amongst 
others, of his tutor’s daughter, Ruth, whom he had known of old, 
but had not then appreciated : 


Charms for the sight she had; but these 
Were tranquil, grave, and chaste, 
And all too beautiful to please 
A rash, untutor’d taste. 


And in the maiden path she trod 
Fair was the wife foreshown, 
A Mary in the house of God, 
A Martha in her own. 


Contrasting this with Frank’s voluptuous description of 
Blanche, we may surmise that it is the second wife of the poet who 
is thus foreshown; and if this be so the poem becomes the natural 
companion to Amelia, where also the necessity of a development 
of the idea of love is marked by a dead “ first love,”’ who had been 
loved with all a boy’s crudeness; and a second loved with rever- 
encing self-restraint. “ Amelia had more luck than Millicent,” 
says the later poem, and surely that word “luck” is bitter with 
self-satire. “Sore were my lids with tears for her who slept 
beneath the sea,” says the widower in Tamerton Church-Tower, 
and the tears are those of remorse. Dr. Garnett thought this 
natrative poem pointless; many a reader must have found it pierc- 
ing enough. 





THE PROBLEM OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
BY W. P. S. 


Are all, then, mad or is it prophecy? 
“Sons now we are of God,” as we have heard, 
“But what we shall be hath not yet appeared.” 
+---remember thee, 
That man is none, 
Save one. —Patmore. 


P=eeSeOHE volume that reports the proceedings of the first 
Universal Races Congress, held last year in London, 
has been published.* It is ably edited, and presents 
the views of “the representatives of more than 

DS twenty civilizations.” The Honorary General Com- 

mittee included, as representatives of our own country, over two 
hundred prominent scientists, linguists, historians, lawyers, and 
university professors. Great Britain had nearly three hundred; 
Germany eighty-three; Belgium forty, amongst whom were three 
well-known Catholic ecclesiastics, while the French list of seventy 
included the names of M. l’abbé Adrien Lannay, Séminaire des Mis- 
sions Etrangéres, Paris, and Monsignor Alexandre Le Roy, Bishop 
of Alinda and Superior General of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost. Afghanistan, China, Japan, Peru, Persia, and Turkey 
were also represented. The list contains the names of the Arch- 
bishop of York (Dr. Lang), General Booth, Frederick Harrison, 
and Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. The editor, Mr. Spiller, 
claims that the writers of the fifty-nine papers “have, as it were, 
reduced to reasoned statements the generous sentiments prevailing 
on the general relations subsisting between the peoples of the West 
and those of the East, among the most cultivated and responsible 
section of humanity.” To discover these was the general. object 
proposed in the “invitation” to the Congress, and the further 
result was to be eminently practical—* encouraging between them a 
fuller understanding, the most friendly feelings, and a heartier 
cooperation.” Truly a magnificent ideal! 

Abundant citations might be given that would show the per- 
sonal enthusiasm and faith of the speakers in the race which 
they represented. The representatives were most evidently in 

*Papers on Inter-Racial Problems. London: P. S. King & Son. 
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earnest with themselves and with one another, and their earnest- 
ness sprang precisely from their conviction that they were mar- 
shaled for the first time on the battlefield of the future, the bound- 
less plains of Peace, with a shibboleth worthy of their manhood 
and their cause—‘“the furtherance of International Good Will 
and Peace ” in the “ highest of all human interests.” 

What then has been the concrete result? In the first place, 
as we have seen, it has been proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that desires and aspirations, sincere and heartfelt, do exist for unity 
and union of the peoples dwelling ’twixt East and West. The 
second half of the problem, then, naturally comes to the fore. 
Granted the fact, what of the force to galvanize the fact into 
a reality? 

As to the answer we must turn to the papers for enlighten- 
ment. The only subject excluded of set purpose was that of poli- 
tics. “ Resolutions of a political character will not be submitted,” 
stated the invitation. The only question about which there seemed 
to be uneasiness, if not altogether an ominous silence, was the 
question of Religion as a Consolidating and Separating Influence, 
to borrow the title of Professor and Mrs. Rhys David’s unsatis- 
fying paper. Clearly this is a deficiency we may not lightly pass 
over, because it means everything to us Catholics, with our ideals 
and our. belief in the eternal mission of the Church for the unity 
of all nations under heaven. Let us consider it closely. We all 
love and revere the peasant who was born in Italy over seventy- 
five years ago, who became a saintly priest, and is now Pontiff in 
Peter’s Chair. At the outset of his reign we remember how he an- 
ticipated the Universal Races Congress by his message to all lands 
— renew all things in Christ.” To some it was more than a mes- 
sage: it partook of a prophecy. Those authoritative words have 
been caught up in the East as well as in the West. Civil govern- 
ments have trodden underfoot the symbols of Christ, and have’ 
exiled the servants of Christ, but the Holy Father’s appeal is 
still resounding, is still a “ consuming fire.” The Church in Ger- 
many, with the aid of solid organizations, is growing from strength 
to strength; in France* she is being re-throned amid the fires of 
persecuting laws; in Portugal, after her many sufferings, she is 
eager for the future; in America and England she is silently ful- 
filling the eager hopes of the two great Pontiffs long passed away. 


*The Evangelization of Paris—an article of great interest by Georges Goyau 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Review for October, 1911. 
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Everywhere the message of “ Beppo” Sarto has found a response 
in the hearts of worthy priests and people. It could not be other- 
wise, for religion, as a Catholic understands it, is not primarily of 
social or ethical value; it is no mere natural, but a supernatural 
quickening force. It is the force that removes barriers, that fuses 
strangely discordant customs, and that consumes only to recreate. 
No measurement of human skulls will help here, no analysis of 
color differences will afford a clue. We must try and gauge the 
human soul of the Negro and Caucasian, of the Mongolian, Asiatic, 
and Amerindian. Can it be better expressed than by the oft-told 
tale of the dark-skinned sepoys, who were found lighting candles 
before a shrine of Our Lady in a London church, in proof that 
the Church in India was even as the Church in England? Surely 
this is no trivial omission from the papers of the Inter-Racial Con- 
gress. Indeed, what if religion is the one and only force that can 
galvanize into reality the fact of the longing for union and brother- 
hood between East and West? Yet, as we see, this question was 
not considered to be within the scope of discussion. 

We are not ignoring the papers of Professor Rhys David or 
the sympathetic treatment of The Influence of Missions by Pro- 


fessor Caldecott, Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the University 
of London. The latter is especially excellent for its breadth of 
view and generous appreciation. Thus we read: 


Over and over again a single individual has meant “ civili- 
zation” as well as the Gospel to a whole community. From 
him have flowed influences regenerating every part of their 
social life. From one man’s heart and brain have issued not 
only the abolition of degrading and cruel customs, but the 
beginnings of new industrial organization, glimpses of science 
and literature, new forms of social order....On the whole we 
may claim that the indigenous inhabitants whom Europe found 
in tropical and subtropical lands have passed through the valley 
of bitterness, and are now entered upon open fields, and that 
the chief instrument of their salvation in the hour of peril 
has been the sympathetic ardor of religion, which moved mes- 
sengers to devise and initiate the ethical and social reformation 
which stands on record. (p. 307.) 


Nothing could be truer than this or the two principles con- 
cerning “ freedom to hear religious messages ” to be sought from 
governments. These, he boldly asserts, “express a right which 
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may be generally accepted as lying at the root of the unification of 
mankind.” Many striking phrases mark Professor Caldecott’s 
conclusion. “ Religious propaganda,” he says, “is a standing wit- 
ness for altruism in a world which now, as ever, needs such writers 
....it is a standing appeal to the Singleness of the Spiritual King- 
dom....” His last sentence formulates our position and attitude 
regarding the Inter-Racial Congress Problems. 


Religion must be able to show that its codperation is needed 
by proving that it can impress the imagination and stimulate 
enthusiasm in the heart, generating and sustaining a degree 
of faith in the advance of men towards a unity of mankind such 
as cannot be attained without its aid. (p. 312.) 


What else has the Church, whose note is oneness, ever done 
in the past save stimulate and unite? And is her history other- 
wise in the present, amid the ever-increasing discord of ever-mul- 
tiplying sects? This question it is we have to answer here. No one 
will deny that Professor Caldecott’s sentiments are deeply grati- 
fying after Professor Fouillée’s confident assertions in his paper 
Race From the Sociological Standpoint. We select a few. 


It is idle to count on religion for bridging over the gulf 
of the race There is not a religion which has not, like 
Lady Macbeth, stains on the hand which all the vast oceans 
could never wash away Men of science are to-day the true 
and only missionaries. The inventors of railroads and tele- 
graphs have done more to link different races together than all 
the Francis Xaviers and Ignatius Loyolas....Religion is not an 
“article of export” the only universal, the only really 
“ catholic ” things, in the Greek sense of the word, are science, 
philosophy, and morals. It is these things we must peaceably 
introduce among races the most distant from our own. (p. 28.) 


Of course it is easy to exaggerate the significance of isolated 
phrases such as these. The professor’s paper affords valuable 
suggestions to a thoughtful mind on missionary methods, which 
makes his inadequate conception of religion all the more pitiable. 
Even the allusion to Xavier is helpful. We know what St. Francis 
Xavier’s answer to the Congress would be, or rather has been, for 
it was given three centuries ago, just as Paul of Tarsus gave his 
fifteen centuries before Xavier. Surely “ railroads, telegraphs,” 
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and the like, were the very things their zeal demanded to remove 
those irksome bounds that alone prevented their linking together 
the races of mankind in oneness of Brotherhood, the Brotherhood 
of Christ. What would be easier, in answer to Professor Fouillée 
and those of his way of thinking, than to trace Francis Xavier’s 
footsteps through India and Japan, to treat his methods of solving 
problems that were discussed at this Congress, and to point to the 
frequent crowds of Pagans and Christians kneeling side by side at 
the shrine of his incorrupt body in Goa to-day ? 

One of the papers in the volume we are considering, to which 
many an interested reader will first turn, is the masterly article 
on East and West in India, by the Hon. G. K. Gokhale, C.I.E., the 
late President of the Indian Congress. Amongst the many condi- 
tions of progress in India the writer sets a very high value on 
“the effect of Western teaching” on recent generations. He 


under this influence they bent their energies, in the 
first instance, to a re-examination of the whole of their ancient 
civilization—their social usages and institutions, their religious 
beliefs, their literature, their science, their art: in fact, their 
entire conception and realization of life. This brought them 
into violent collison with their own society, but that very col- 
lision drove them closer to the Englishmen in the country, to 
whom they felt deeply grateful for introducing into India the 
liberal thought of the West, with its protest against caste or 
sex disabilities, and its recognition of man’s dignity as man— 
a teaching which they regarded as of the highest value in serv- 
ing both as a corrective and stimulant to their old civilization. 


(p. 160.) 


Noteworthy words, and all the more so because they form such 
a strange echo to a few sentences of St. Francis Xavier in a letter 
from Goa to Rome in 1542. He is speaking in his open, earnest 
way about the newly-founded college. 


A great number of pagan youths of different nations are 
taught there. Some learn Latin, others to read and write.... 
The college is very large; it will hold as many as five hundred 
students, and has revenues enough for their support... .well 
indeed may all Christians give thanks to God for this seminary, 
which is called the College of Sante Fé: for we hope that in 
a few years multitudes of heathens will by God’s favor have 
become Christians, and that the pupils of this college will shortly 
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be the means of extending the limits of the Church far and 
wide in the whole East.* 


Substitute Portugal for England, and 1542 for 1911, and can 
we honestly say the progress is great since Francis penned these 
simple, trustful lines? His work still abides in India, though the 
fury of persecution and the torpor of peace have striven against 
it. Again, the Hon. G. K. Gokhale pleads for “ fewer and better ” 
Englishmen to be sent out in positions of authority to India, so 
that the prestige of England may not be lowered by “ inferior ” 
men. Francis Xavier’s plea, also from his “blessed Father Igna- 
tius,” was for superior men of solid learning, holiness, and great 
perseverance; in short, for those of the Society who had been most 
brilliant at the University of Paris or Alcala, for Xavier too be- 
lieved “ wholeheartedly in a great destiny for the people of this 
land.” Neither did he shrink from those practical questions of 
morality that were fully treated at the Congress, and he had effec- 
tive methods of solving them that were peculiarly his own. 

In India, as in Japan and elsewhere, Francis Xavier was al- 
ways most ingenious in seeking for those beliefs or customs of the 
Brahmins and Bonzes that had some resemblance to the practices of 
Christianity. “ Points of contact” we call them nowadays. At 
one time he notes with joy their celebration of a day bearing a re- 
mote likeness to the Christian Sunday; at another a conception 
of punishment after death interests him, even though crude and il- 
logical. Amongst the Japanese he was dismayed and yet consoled 
by their grotesque ancestor worship, for he seems to have reflected 
how easily the full import of “ the Communion of Saints ” ought 
to sink into such minds. We need not recall the words of so many 
of the Japanese martyrs to testify that this was actually the case. 

This will suffice to show that the spirit of Xavier was the 
spirit of the Church, because it was unceasing in its solicitude, un- 
abating in its longing “ to restore all things in Christ.” The names 
of Claver, Lallemand, De Breboeuf, De Smet, are a few of the 
many that bear ample testimony to its faithful transmission through 
the ages. And is God’s arm shortened to-day? Has the Bride of 
Christ lost her fairness or her loving anxiety for the sons of God, 
who are all the sons of man dwelling from East to West? We 
know it is not so. There is only need to glance at the practical 
zeal of two such widely different countries as France and Germany. 


*Coleridge’s Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. Letters xi. and xii. 
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It is revealed in two fine works.* Missionsstatistik by Father 
Krose, and Les Missions Catholiques Frangaises au Dix-neuviéme 
Siécle by Father Piolet. One of the most pressing needs which the 
publication of these volumes strongly emphasized was the need of a 
“ Mission Science ” to organize what otherwise might have become 
chaos. The appeal has not fallen on deaf ears. Each year of the 
decade, 1892-1902, has witnessed the erection of a missionary house 
and center in Germany, from which zealous men and women pass 
unceasingly to distant lands. In 1909, the German Catholic Con- 
gress voted the erection of a Chair of Mission Science.j The laity, 
too, were to cooperate with the clergy in this great work, and 
so in the following year an Academischer Missionsverein was 
founded at Miinster. In this city the society has already enrolled 
six hundred students, and possesses flourishing branches in Breslau, 
Tiibingen, Munich, and the other great Catholic centers. 

Within the last year (1911) the work has grown beyond the 
hopes of the originators. We may mention a large Mission Science 
“ Seminar” at Munich for the purpose of special study, the es- 
tablishment of a vast Mission Library, the inauguration of courses 
of lectures, and, lastly, three or four months ago, the organization 
of an International Institute for Mission Science Research at 
Miinster under the presidency of the Prince of Lowenstein, to- 
gether with the publication of the first number of the Catholic 
Mission Science Review, Zeitschrift fiir Missionwissenschaft, 
edited by Dr. Schmidlin. 

We have not space to enter into detail about this truly re- 
markable movement. The power of earnest missionaries, who, be- 
sides the divine gift of vocation, are trained to adapt their learn- 
ing and methods to meet most successfully the needs and capacities 
of those amongst whom they labor, will be readily understood. In 
that training no natural help seems to be overlooked that can further 
Christian sympathy and Christ-like zeal. 

We need only take up the Acts of the Apostles or the Epistles 
of St. Paul to realize the spirit of which we are speaking in the 
full vigor of its origin, undaunted, unwearied, ever tactful and re- 
sourceful, that spirit of “all things to all men,” which is the true 
Universal Brotherhood of Peace and Good Will. To the Gala- 

*A summary of this book will be found in the Catholic Encyclopedia under 


article Missions. We believe an English translation from the original German is 


shortly to appear. 
tIts first occupant is Dr. Schmidlin, one of the most prominent professors of the 


Catholic University of Minster, in Westphalia. 
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tians the Apostle wrote: “ It pleased God, Who separated me even 
from my mother’s womb, and called me through His grace, to re- 
veal His Son in me that I might preach Him among the nations.” 
And to the Romans he wrote words that might fittingly be inscribed 
on the title-page of the future Congress volumes, “I am debtor 
both to Greeks and to barbarians, both to the educated and unedu- 
cated classes,” and so he feels bound to repay benefit for benefit. 
Hence arose that boundless desire to hasten ever onwards, to or- . 
ganize and consolidate his conquests in all parts of the Empire. 
Rome had advanced from the West to conquer the East, the cradle 
of Christ and Christianity. Paul would speed Westwards to make 
Christ victor from East to West. Cities do not content him. 


He thinks, as it were, in Roman provinces....He classifies 
his newly-founded churches according to the Imperial Prov- 
inces. He estimates his progress according to provinces—Syria 
and Cilicia, Galatia, Asia, Macedonia, Achaia, Illyricum—and as 
he goes forward he plants his steps and his institutions in their 
capitals. This is the language, these are the thoughts, of a 
man whose aim is co-extensive with the Empire, the creation 
of a unity within the Church as extensive as the Imperial or- 
ganization.* 


Tradition seems to say that even the insatiable longing “ to 
see’ Rome was partly that he might push his conquests for Christ 
to Gaul and to Britain, the northernmost limit of the mighty empire, 
thus to complete his subjugation of the world as it then really was. 
Here again our thoughts are forcibly turned to the prevailing 
thought of the Races Congress. “ Are we ready for the change? 
Have we duly considered all that it signifies, and have we tutored 
our minds and shaped our policy with a view of successfully meet- 
ing the coming flood?” asked Lord Weardale. Paul and Xavier 
have answered for the one Church founded upon Peter the Rock till 
the end of days. We may fittingly close this part of our subject by 
a noble tribute from a great son of the Church in these latter days. 


Is then nationality to be ignored and all nations treated as 
though they were identical? Not so; for this would be to deny 
the providential distinction of nations each bound to use its 
special character for the glory of the Most High, and would 


*Pauline and Other Studies, III. The Church in the Roman Empire, by Sir 
W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L.; also Abbé Fouard’s Missions of St. Paul. 
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be to deny the fitness of the Church to deal with each. All 
alike must be addressed, but each addressed in its own peculiar 
way, nor any rigid uniformity preserved of outward expression. 
For indeed the fashions of speech and action vary so much 
with race and nation that what would imply evil in the one, 
say falsehood or irreverence, implies no evil in the other; not 
that the principles of morals vary geographically, but the sig- 
nificance of eternals ; and thus each man feels, and feels rightly, 
that a foreigner is no judge of his conduct, and lacks the 
subtle appreciation needed for a fair estimate. But the Church, 
precisely because in one sense she is a foreigner to all, is a 
foreigner to none; and brings with her not only the general 
graces needed to correct the particular form of human corrup- 
tion prominent in the natural character of each nation; min- 
istering as a common source of grace to each varied necessity. 
Unity is her mark; unification her work; by nature the mem- 
bers of the Church are not one, and would not become one; 
yet in the essentials of their faith, their devotions, and their 
moral ideas, she makes them one. And thus evil once more, 
as it only exists for the sake of good, has to yield to good; and 
the struggle of nationalities, that is ever a trouble to the Church 
and a difficulty, becomes the witness of her unifying powers, 
and the very material of her triumph.* 


Thus far we have considered what may be vaguely termed the 
negative treatment given to Religion by the Universal Races Con- 
gress. We turn now to the more positive aspect. This is contained 
in the note on the Babai Movement and the letter from Abd’l Baba 
to the First Universal Races Congress. In America and England the 
prophet and his followers are well known, especially since his 
visit to this country some months ago. In a few lines we will re- 
call the origin of the movement. 

At Shiraz in Persia, in 1844, a youth, by name Sayyid Ali 
Muhammed, announced himself the herald of a great spiritual 
teacher to come. The fiery zeal of the Bab (Gate), as his followers 
called him, soon rendered him famous throughout Persia. Six 
years later, however, he fell under the suspicion of the Persian 
Government, and was shot at Tabriz. In spite of subsequent per- 
secution (from thirty to fifty thousand are said to have perished) 
the Babis grew rapidly, till in the early sixties “the great teacher” of 
the Bab actually manifested himself. At once multitudes through- 
out Persia were attracted by the personality of this Baba’u’llah, 

*The Key to the World’s Progress, p. 36, by C. S. Devas, M.A. 
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“the Glory of God.” Persecution at the hands of the orthodox 
Moslems was not abated, and within a short time the Babis could 
claim twenty thousand “martyrs.” Death, exile, and imprison- 
ment only strengthened the fervor of the teacher and his adherents, 
so that the movement had spread in every direction on Baba’s death 
in 1892. Before that date he entrusted to his eldest son, Abbas 
Effendi, the task of continuing his work and expounding his writ- 
ings. The same life of perpetual incarceration at Acre was con- 
_ tinued for the son, until 1908 brought him release under the Young 
Turkish constitution. In that year Abdu’l Baba Abbas (i. e., Abbas, 
servant of Baba) found a refuge at Haifa, on Mount Carmel. 
Baba’u’llah first appeared before the European world in his his- 
toric letters to Pius IX., to Queen Victoria, and to the sovereigns 
of Europe in 1867, pleading a conference of governments and the 
disarmament of nations. This, indeed, seems to be the mission 
claimed by the teacher and his sect. Throughout his writings, of 
which the chief are Hidden Words and the Kilab-i-Akdas,* the 
dominant note is the longing for universal peace. This is the 
gospel preached by Baba’u’llah, and by Abbas his son and servant 
in his message to the Congress. 


And as we suggested above, the spread of the Babai Movement 
might be attributed partly to the noble and generous ideal it pre- 
sents. 


But when we come to the definite teachings, precepts, cere- 
mony, and ritual of Baba’u’llah the lustre grows dim. It is good 
to forbid war, suicide, injustice of all kinds; it is excellent to teach 
and practice the charity of universal brotherhood, but what does all 
this avail when dogma is rejected, and pantheism preached? The 
Babai religion inculcates prayer, and what is prayer without sacri- 
fice and sacramentals, those essential visible bonds uniting man to 
the invisible, of the life of the soul by grace. Without these 
mysticism, on which Babism lays such stress, is a delusion.; Babai: 
repudiates priesthood and sacrifice; the solitary life of monk and 
nun is banned, and marriage is enjoined upon all as the highest 
estate of man. Moreover Babism denies of course the divinity 
of Our Lord, and teaches that Christ was only a type of the greatest 
of the world prophets, and with His Sacred Name it links those of 
Moses and Buddha, nay, Baba’u’llah himself and Abdu’l Baba the 


*Translated by Mirza Ameen Fareed. Printed for the London Babais, 1911. 


+A Brief Account of the Babai Movement, by Ethel Rosenberg. Published for 
the Babai Society of London, 1911, by the Priory Press, Hampstead. 
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dweller on Mount Carmel. It is vain, with these incongruities be- 
fore our eyes, for the Western adherents of the Baba to declare 
their belief identical with the “ doctrine of the Jogos” in the West. 

The Universal Races Congress deemed its discussion incom- 
plete without a reverent consideration for the words of the oriental 
stranger from Mount Carmel. We do not read the name of the 
great solitary of the Vatican in the papers of the Congress, nor 
does his scheme find place in the volume of Inter-Racial Problems, 
though they embrace “the problem of pacification in its whole 
range,” as M. Leon Bourgeois confidently states. What, as we 
have suggested, if his were the only force that could galvanize 
into life this titanic desire for universal brotherhood? What if 
he holds the talisman that alone can draw into sympathy the 
strangely alien nations of God’s Orient and God’s Occident? 
Georges Goyau shall answer for us: 


The Bible relates how Elisha, stretching himself at full length 
on the young man whom he wished to restore to life, seemed 
to mould his body on that other which was to be requickened : 
even as that young man the masses of to-day await the return 
of life; and, like Elisha, the Church bends over them, adapts 
itself to them, and aspires to cover and overshadow them, and 
to make the field which they occupy coincide with the field over 
which the Cross sheds its rays. 








Rew Books. 


THE PRICE OF UNITY. By the Reverend B. W. Maturin. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 


In one of his recent lectures in America, Monsignor Benson, 
himself a convert from the Church of England, made a graceful 
reference to a fellow-convert from Anglicanism as one to whom 
he had long looked as a master. There are many others, converts 
and Catholic-born, who can bear similar testimony to the influences 
Father Maturin has left upon their intellectual and spiritual life 
through his spoken words and writings. The sturdy, thorough, and 
penetrating mind that has so profoundly and so perspicuously 
analyzed the human soul in Some Principles and Practices of the 
Spiritual Life, and in other works, has placed many—and we 
venture to think now will place many an Anglican inquirer—under 
a deep debt of gratitude to the author of The Price of Unity. 
It is a book marked from beginning to end by the notes of justice 
and charity. As an apologetic work—for it is that rather than 
controversial—it is unvaryingly kind and consistently fair to that 
class of persons for whom it appears to have been chiefly written— 
the small but earnest and sincere body of High Church Anglicans. 
And as such we welcome the book as the most intelligent and 
appreciative irenic of our times. 

It would be difficult, in a brief review, to give any adequate 
conception of a work that, from first to last, does not falter in its 
suggestiveness of ideas. We hope, and we have reason to believe, 
that the book will be widely read, for it ought to serve both as a 
persuasive to non-Catholics and as a very clear and intelligent 
treatment for our own people of a subject upon which they are 
often insufficiently informed. 

Father Maturin has, in a measure, opened his own heart and 
told us of his experiences before and since conversion—of the deep 
searchings of soul; of the misgivings felt lest one forsake a known 
good for something that might turn out to be an illusion; of the 
suffering that necessarily accompanies the breach with a long and 
happy past; of familiar confidences unregarded; and, finally, of 
the supreme joy of a great and unshaken certainty. For he has 
at last spoken to declare, what only that native injustice or mental 
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impenetrability of certain strange people could have failed to see, 
that his present conviction is the same he has held from the begin- 
ning of his conversation : 


Rome is no mere rival of Anglicanism. She has nothing what- 
ever to do with it. She existed ages before it was thought of, 
and will continue to exist ages after the destructive forces in 
the English Church have done their work....She is not the 
refuge of despairing wanderers, but only of those who believe 
that she is the one unrivaled representative of the Church of 
God. 


And the book makes more clear than one has often found it 
expressed the untenableness of the High Anglican hope that is 
intimated in the words just quoted. To Rome, the ideal of reunion 
based on mutual concession is, and ever will be, like a rainbow and 
its pot of gold. To the Roman Catholic, Anglicanism is a schism, 
a religious institution that may appear to possess a Catholicity, but 
lacks a great essential: unity with and submission to the Apostolic 
See; a democracy not a kingdom, persisting for the fourth cen- 
tury of its existence in rebellion against that divine authority of 
St. Peter, the corner-stone of Catholic unity. 

The Price of Unity, we think, will be found to be an exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution to a subject that occupies the minds of 
a large number of devout Christians, and it is all the more service- 
able in the just balance it preserves between the severest truth- 
fulness and the broadest charity. Those non-Catholics who are 
still estopped from conversion by their admirable loyalty to the 
principles of orders and sacraments will discover much that is 
fresh and illuminating in the presentment of these principles. 


ROBERT E. LEE, MAN AND SOLDIER. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


In taking up a book of this kind we look first for the motif 
—the recurring theme or object of the reasoning which runs 
through it—and here it is repeated often. In chapter i., Mr. Page 
says: “One familiar with the life of Lee cannot help noting the 
strong resemblance of his character in its strength, its poise, its 
rounded completeness, to that of Washington, or fail to mark what 
influence the life of Washington had on the life of Lee.” 

It is a wonderful thing that the great hero of the cause of se- 
cession and slavery should have believed that the Union ought to 
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be preserved and the slaves ought to be freed. How Lee came to 
embrace a cause in which he did not believe until he had embraced 
it is thus explained by Mr. Page: 


At the time when Lee and his brother officers received their 
education at the Military Academy they were sent there as 
State cadets, and the expense of their education was borne 
at last by the several States, which, there being at that time 
no high tariff and no internal-revenue taxation to maintain 
the National Government, made a yet more direct contribution 
than since the war to the government for its expenses. In 
recognition of this fact, and as compensation for the contri- 
bution by the States, each representative of a State had the 
right to send a cadet to each academy—and the cadet con- 
sequently owed first allegiance to the State. 


Mr. Page is wholly mistaken. The truth is that the federal 
government was supported then almost entirely by customs duties, 
and that there was an internal revenue tax also; that military 
cadets were appointed by the President without geographical re- 
strictions; that the expense of their education was borne then, 
as it is now, by the federal treasury; that the States made no 
direct contribution to the federal treasury, and that Robert E. Lee 
was no more a State cadet in 1825 than any Virginia boy ap- 
pointed to West Point yesterday is a State cadet. Mr. Page gives 
us another reason which is nearer the mark, although it is a doubt- 
ful compliment to freedom or progress of opinion in Virginia. Lee, 
he says, had been “reared in the Southern School of States’ Rights ;” 
his father regarded Virginia as his country, and “ political views 
were as much inherited as religious tenets.” If Lee’s conscience 
required him to resign from the Army of the United States and 
join the Army of Virginia that settles the question, as it seems 
to us. 

When Lee was born, January 19, 1807, at Stratford, West- 
moreland Co., Va., one appeared, says Mr. Page, “ whom many 
students of military history believe to have been not only the 
greatest soldier of his time, and, taking all things together, the 
greatest captain of the English-speaking race, but the loftiest char- 
acter of his generation; one rarely equalled, and possibly never 
excelled, in all the annals of the human race ’—a staterient not 
wholly consistent with that found in the last chapter: that. ten thou- 
sand of Lee’s soldiers were his peers in character. 

VOL. XCV.—34. 
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Mr. Page gives us nothing about Lee’s earlier years before 
he went to West Point, except some utterly trivial and common- 
place anecdotes, which he ought to have omitted. For instance: 
“ ‘The other boys used to drink from the glasses of the gentlemen,’ 
said one of the family; ‘but Robert never would join them. He 
was different.’” At West Point the same story of tame perfection 
continues. “The impress of his character was already becoming 
! stamped upon his countenance,” and so forth. The reader can 
supply the rest of the sentence. 

We regret, too, that Mr. Page tells us so little about Lee from 
the time he left West Point until the Civil War, a period of thirty- 
two years. He quotes a letter, however, from Lee to his eldest 
son, then a cadet at West Point, written from Arlington, April 5, 
1852, laying down the rules of duty for a young man; and adds: 
“ Such, in brief, was Robert E. Lee, when at the age of fifty-four 
he found the storm of Civil War about to break on the country.” 
The reader is surprised when he finds this foot-note to the page: 
“Tt is said that this letter as a whole was made up by a clever 
newspaper man out of parts of different letters by Lee.” In form 
and substance the letter is not in the least like Lee. It is plain that 
he did not write it, and Mr. Page cannot excuse his use of it as 
evidence of Lee’s character. 

The greater part of the biography is devoted to the narrative 
of Lee’s operations at the head of the Army of Northern Virginia 
in the Civil War, which show him, Mr. Page says, as “ one of the 
great captains of history whose genius was equal to every exigency 
| of war to which human genius may rise.” The reviewer is ignorant 
of military science, and cannot judge whether this part of the 
book is better than the other parts. But of that part which covers 
the time from the close of the war up to Lee’s death, we are obliged 
to say that Mr. Page has given us for the most part apostrophies 
and rhapsodies of words without any solid foundations to support 
them, and we remain in ignorance of what constituted the greatness 
of Lee, the citizen and college president. The anecdotes Mr. Page 
has recorded illustrate the fatuous adulation of Lee’s neighbors, 
and do nothing for Lee. 

Doubtless it is too early yet to expect a calm, discriminating 
biography of General Lee. He was a great soldier and a great 
character, but the Southern people only want to hear him praised. 
We submit, however, that his fame is not enhanced by such unreas- 
oning praise as this book bestows. 
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MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE CELTIC RACE. By T. W. 
Rolleston. New York: Thomas J. Crowell Co. $2.50. 


This work is a collection of the tales, folk lore, and legends 
of the Celts, whether domiciled in Ireland, Wales or Brittany. Of 
the eight chapters composing the book, six are devoted to the myth- 
ical element. In the first two chapters the author, following the 
great French authorities D’Arbois de Jubainville and Bertrand, 
strives to find foothold on historical fact. Mr. Rolleston believes 
that the Celts had a North African origin, and that their language 
and beliefs were closely allied to those of the Egyptians. The 
fourth and fifth centuries before Christ he considers the “ golden 
age of Celtdom in Continental Europe.” Then it was they 
wrested Spain from the Carthaginians and North Italy from the 
Etruscans. The names Mediolanum (Milan), Virodunum (Ver- 
duno), Addua (Adda), and perhaps Cremona, testify to Celtic 
occupation. The name of Vergil, and the quality of his writings, 
seem strong arguments to Mr. Rolleston of the Celtic ancestry of 
Rome’s greatest poet. To us this last inference appears rather 
un peu fort. The author sums up well Europe’s debt to the Celt: 


For some four centuries—about A. D. 500 to goo—TIreland 
was the refuge of learning, and the source of literary and 
philosophic culture, for half Europe. The verse forms of 
Celtic poetry have probably played the main part in determining 
the structure of all modern verse........ He (the Celt) had 
little gift for the establishment of institutions, for the service 
of principles; but he was and is an indispensable and never- 
failing assertor of humanity as against the tyranny of principles, 
the coldness and barrenness of institutions...... It is true that 
he has been over eager to enjoy the fine fruits of life without 
the long and patient preparation for the harvest, but he has 
done and will still do infinite service to the modern world in in- 
sisting that the true fruit of life is a spiritual reality, never with- 
out pain and loss, to be obscured or forgotten amid the vast 
mechanism of a material civilization. 


In more than one place the writer’s anti-religious bias betrays 
itself in the most naive manner. On page 47 he attributes the 
political weakness and final downfall of the Celts to the predom- 
inance of the priestly caste amongst them. 

On page 66 he is credulous enough to adopt the assertion of a 
Mr. Bell that to-day the priests of Brittany take part in stone wor- 
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ship—though against their will and better judgment! A photo 
of an ordinary sodality procession, accompanied by priests and 
sacred banners, is produced to substantiate this calumny or at least 
absurdity. The holy wells of Ireland too are considered as sur- 
viving examples of immemorial superstition. “ And the cult of the 
waters of Lourdes may, in spite of its adoption by the church, be 
mentioned as a notable case in point on the Continent.” (! ! !) 
What can we think of the critical sense and historical competence 
of a writer in whom common sense is so egregiously lacking? 


THE FUGITIVES. By Margaret Fletcher. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $1.35 net. 

How far a novelist is justified in bringing the unsavory side 
of life into public view is a vexed question. Some there are who 
deny that it is under any circumstances justifiable to do so. Others 
are of a different opinion, and consider that every aspect of the 
world’s life is a legitimate subject for the novelist’s art. Between 
these two extreme views are a variety of shades of opinion. Zola 
stands for a realism against which there is already a healthy reaction 
in French literature. It was a realism which dabbled in the mire for 
mere delight in the mire. Present-day realists amongst English 
writers—at least some of them, and they amongst the most widely 
read—go to work more subtly. They avoid any flagrant breach 
of the conventions, yet call in question the moral principles to which 
the conventions are related. And the poison works the more in- 
sidiously because of a certain artistic flavor which is given it. 
This kind of literature is too common and too eagerly sought after 
in our day. This is a fact to which it were foolish to close our eyes. 
The truth is that the young people of the present day are curious 
as to the life around them, and they seek out the literature which 
satisfies their curiosity. The question then arises whether this 
curiosity might not be satisfied in a way to cause no moral harm, 
with the antidote of sound religious principle set against the possible 
poisons? 

It seem to us that this is what Miss Margaret Fletcher has 
set herself to do in her latest book, The Fugitives. The story takes 
us into the inner life of the Quatier Latin of Paris. There we meet 
the two girl-students, Stephanie and Patricia, and their circle, and 
much besides. Stephanie has been brought up without religion 
of any sort; she had jumped from the narrow conventionalities 
of a comfortable home into the bohemian but free life of the art- 
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student in Paris. She is a creature of strong vitality—ignorant 
of evil, wholly absorbed in her art. Patricia is a devout Catholic, 
who also is seeking a freedom of soul in the arduous studies of the 
atelier. Both are strongly drawn to each other, though so differ- 
ent in character. How they both come to realize themselves— 
Patricia through the oncoming of a great, pure love; Stephanie 
through the awakening to the fact of religion—and how in each 
- case the realization is accompanied by fierce temptation, which 
searches the innermost soul, is the burden of the story. The author 
throughout deals frankly with the situation in which her heroines 
find themselves, and one can imagine how some of our realist 
novelists would have handled the theme. But apart from the high 
moral purpose which runs through the book, a true artistic instinct 
enables Miss Fletcher to tell her story with an evident fidelity to 
facts, and yet to produce a book which is essentially clean and 
morally bracing. She avoids the mistake of moralizing: her char- 
acters and situations speak for themselves. The book is not one 
to put into the hands of a schoolgirl; but for the young woman bent 
on searching for the “ facts” of life, we can imagine no more 
opportune novel than this. If realism is to be the fashion in litera- 
ture, then Miss Fletcher has shown how it can be dealt with 
worthily and usefully. The Fugitives, in fact, sets a new and de- 
sirable standard in the treatment of the realistic novel. 


THE INTERIOR CASTLE. Saint Teresa. Translated by the 
Benedictines of Stanbrook; Introduction and Additional Notes 
by V. Rev. Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D. London: Thomas 
Baker. 45. 


Teresa of Jesus is probably the only woman-saint who attracts 
all categories of Christians, inside and outside the Catholic Church; 
but her fascination goes further than the religious-minded. Round 
her name many a battle has been fought in the laboratory of medical - 
science, and no doubt her influence has been great with those modern 
philosophers who teach a more spiritual conception of the universe, 
as well as with the students of psychology and physiology whose 
labors have done so much to prove the realities of mystical ex- 
perience, and to bring into discredit the scepticism of a past genera- 
tion. It is indeed remarkable that the books which St. Teresa 
wrote in the sixteenth century, for the edification and spiritual 
guidance of her contemplative Carmelite nuns, should in these 
days have become text-books for the use of the most learned theo- 
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logians of all creeds, as well as for those whose scientific pursuits 
bring them into touch with the phenomena of psychology, either 
through its mental or more physical manifestations. But it is to 
the mystic—experimental and theoretical—that St. Teresa speaks 
with the greatest authority, and it may be safely said that it would 
be almost impossible to dive very deeply into such a vast and com- 
plex subject as “ Mysticism” without frequent reference to her 
life and writings. She has been picturesquely described as the geo- 
grapher and hydrographer of the soul. She has drawn the map 
of its poles, marked its latitudes of contemplation and prayer, 
and laid out all the interior seas and lands of the human heart. 
Other saints have been among those heights and depths and deserts 
before her, but no one has left us so methodical and so scientific a 
survey. 

It is unfortunate that the popular conception of mysticism and 
of sanctity (they do not necessarily go together unless taken in 
a strictly Catholic sense, when sanctity includes mysticism; but all 
mystics are not saints, although in each case it would depend on the 
exact meaning we give to words capable of such varied definitions) 
associates with them the accidental phenomena of ecstasies, visions, 
trances, locutions, or more apparent physical marvels, such as the 
stigmata, or the raising of the body from the ground. These 
mysterious psychical and physical experiences do certainly abound in 
the lives of the saints, but they have frequently been given a too 
great prominence in our idea of what constitutes sanctity, and thus 
obscured in our minds the teaching of the Church, and of the 
Saints themselves, that sanctity does not imply the experience of 
these extraordinary states, but in doing ordinary things extraordin- 
arily well. Both St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa knew from 
practical experience that such phenomena were veritable quick- 
sands on which many a soul had found shipwreck, and we in our 
own time have been able to judge of the effects of the pseudo- 
mysticism of the many sects around us, whether they are called 
revivalists, theosophists, spiritists, or claim to be the Church of 
the Future! 

But such spurious mysticism has nothing in common with 
God’s mysterious dealings with the saints; in studying the ac- 
counts of their spiritual life, there is an entirely safe standard and 
test. Does the vision or revelation harmonize with the divine mag- 
isterium of the Church? Does the ecstasy or communication leave 
behind a spirit of peace, strength, and health, both of mind and 
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body, as well as a deep humility and complete submissiveness to the 
authority of the Church? For these are the beneficent effects of 
Christ’s dealings with chosen souls; while, on the other hand, the 
false mystic is but the victim of mental excitement and hysteria, 
leading on to disintegration both physical and moral. In St. Teresa’s 
case we have a wonderful example of the progression of the soul 
through every variety of mystical and extraordinary experience; 
she saw visions, she fell into trances, she heard interior voices, 
and finally reached to the culminating point of her relations with 
the spiritual world, when an angel thrust a flaming spear of gold 
through her heart, and left her “all on fire with a great love of 
God.” What then was the result on the Saint of these strange 
favors and mysterious illuminations? She made a vow to do 
always in everything that which appeared to her to be the most 
perfect and best pleasing to God! We are indeed far from the 
weakening, the vulgar,and sensational manifestations of the pseudo- 
mystic! Throughout her life St. Teresa ever became more calm 
and vigorous. From her raptures and visions she ever derived 
more and more of that “ apostolic strength,” which is one of her 
great characteristics. She has been aptly called “the Saint of 
Common Sense,” and I know of no better example of the “ unifi- 
cation of the faculties,’ where soul, heart, intellect, judgment, 
wit, humor, and power of concentration of thought and word, 
brought into cohesion and direction by the power of religion, have 
produced so perfect a type, not only of saint, but of woman: No 
wonder then that this “ mystical doctor,” this “ seraphic mother,” 
with her intense interest in life, and her breadth of view of the 
world within and without the cloister, should exercise such a spell 
over men and women of every creed and every clime! But many 
of us know St. Teresa mainly through books written about her 
rather than through those books in which she reveals herself, and 
in spite of the whole-hearted admiration she has inspired in many 
non-Catholic writers, the portrait they draw of her is not that of 
Teresa the Catholic, who founded her Reformed Discalced Car- 
melites in order that they might pray for the sanctification of the 
priesthood, and help repair by prayer, penance, and a life of per- 
fection some of the ravages committed by the heretics of northern 
Europe, but a Teresa deprived of the mainspring which regulated 
her whole spiritual life, who ought to have turned her great natural 
powers into other channels, and whose great loss was that she 
.did not come under the influence of the Reform! 
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St. Teresa wrote (under obedience) four immortal books, 
The Life, The Way of Perfection, The Foundations, and finally The 
Interior Castle, in which she sums up, as it were, the whole of her 
teaching on prayer and union with God. It is not a treatise of 
mystical theology, but the autobiography of the life of her own 
soul. Full as the book is of the most heavenly doctrine, and of 
her own transcendental experiences, never once does she hazard 
on ground over which she herself had not already trod, or venture 
to make dogmatic statements concerning the road by which God 
may lead other souls to Him. The strong personal note which 
runs through all her writings inspires the reader not only with 
confidence and delight, but attracts him so forcibly to the Saint, 
and to the love of virtue, that it may be safely said that she makes 
as many converts as she has readers. Teresa received extraordinary 
graces, doubled with the power of understanding and describing 
them. She owes this partly to the delight she took throughout her 
whole life in talking of God and His ways of sanctifying souls 
with learned theologians. This veneration for learning, and her 
submissiveness to the teaching of qualified men, give her writings 
such sureness of touch that to read them as they ought to be read 
is the safest and swiftest way of becoming a master of the spiritual 
life. 1 

The present translation of The Interior Castle has been done 
by the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook, and forms part of the com- 
plete edition of the works of St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa, 
which is being brought out under the editorship of Father Zim- 
merman, who has written an Introduction, as well as supplied 
an index and foot-notes. These elucidate any obscurities in the 
text, and contain numerous cross-references to parallel passages 
found in other parts of St. Teresa’s works, showing how con- 
sistent she is in all her writings. The translation has been made 
from the photo-lithographic edition of the original autograph, 
brought out under the direction of the Archbishop of Seville, in 
1882, on the occasion of the tercentenary of St. Teresa’s death. 
Father Zimmerman says in the Introduction that “it has been 
thought advisable, as far as the genius of the language allows 
it, that the wording of the author should be strictly adhered to, 
and that not a shade of her expression should be sacrificed. For 
Teresa is not only a Saint whose every word is telling, but she is 
a classic in her own language, who knows how to give expression 
to her deepest thoughts.” He further adds that having compared | 
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word for word the translation with the original, he is in a position 
to affirm that this‘programme has been faithfully carried out. Un- 
doubtedly we have here the thought of the Saint more accurately 
translated than in any other English edition, of which, by the way, 
there have been only two, that of Woodhead (1675) and Dalton 
(1852). The style has none of the awkwardness of a translation; 
the English is dignified and chiseled; it flows with suppleness and 
grace, and is worthy to rank by the side of Lewis’ translation of 
The Life, which competent authority says to be the best in any 
language. We cannot do better than conclude by quoting the 
editor’s own words at the end of the Introduction, where he ex- 
presses the hope “ that this new translation will be found helpful 
by those who feel called to a higher life.” 


THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
AND REGION OF THE GREAT LAKES. Translated, edited, 
annotated, and with bibliography and index, by Emma Helen 
Blair. Two volumes. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clarke Co. 
$10.00. 

Unhappily the editor of these two handsome volumes died 
before they got well into circulation; but the satisfaction which she 
would have derived from the approbation of the world of historical 
scholarship would have been only an addition to the greater satis- 
faction she must have felt from the performance of the task itself. 
The work covers only the upper Mississippi Valley and the region 
of the Great Lakes. It ought to serve as a model for similar com- 
pilations covering the Indians who inhabited the rest of the United 
States. 

Miss Blair would have the reader approach the study of the 
Indian with sympathy, and to those who think that the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian she says: “ Complete refutation of that 
is found in the many instances of noble words and deeds by Indians; 
in the progress made by some of the tribes in civilization and 
religious life.” Miss Blair affirms, moreover, that one who applies 
to them the Golden Rule will find them hardly more worthy of 
censure than their white brothers on the frontier. The accounts 
of the Indians which are reproduced are those of Nicholas Perrot 
(1605), which was first published in French by Rev. Jules 
Tailhan, S.J., in 1804, and which now appears in English for 
the first time; of Charles Claude Le Roy, Bacqueville de la Potherie 
(1689 about), the second volume of which appears in English for 
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the first time, and several later accounts, which become even con- 
temporaneous, in the shape of letters to the editor from Rev. Henry 
I. Westroff, S.J., a missionary among the Sioux, and others now 
or recently engaged in working for the spiritual and moral better- 
ment of the Indians. The compilation as a whole is a great con- 
tribution to American history, and the publishers deserve great 
praise. 


LITTLE GRAY SONGS FROM ST. JOSEPH’S. By Grace Fallow 
Norton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 


“In the winter of 1903 a cold night and a colder dawning 
sent girls shivering to their work in the factories of an American 
town. Among them Leonie X , the still girl who never told 
her name. She, frail as she was and weary, slipped upon the icy 
pavement and fell. The hurt proving dire, she was carried to 
a small Franciscan hospital hard by, where she lay for two years— 
true to herself—saying little with her lips and much with her mourn- 
ful eyes. Here she wrote many ‘little letters to herself,’ which 
were hidden beneath her pillow, and which the good Sister Jerome, 
who was her sole nurse, lovingly preserved after her death.” 


With this preface is published a slim volume of Little Gray 
Songs from St. Joseph’s, by Grace Fallow Norton. Queer, wonder- 
ful little poems they are, with a stinging, stabbing pathos; little 
minor melodies of pain, broken always by a staccato overtone of 
proud, childish courage. These lines, for instance: 


Best I love Sister Jerome; 
Her arms are my only home, 


Her strong arms and the white bed 
Where they laid my weary head. 


Sister Jerome—how does she know 
’Tis the heart that hurts one so? 


Not the fever, not the wound, 
But the lone heart, burned and ground. 


Not the body-bruise that stings, 
Just the heart’s poor broken wings. 


In several of the poems there is the spiritual note, as in this 
tender, exquisite bit: 
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O Jesu, how my soul goes forth 
To be a friend to Thee, 

Who had no friend to know Thyself, 
Who ever walked lonely ; 

And whom the ages lonelier make, 
Upon Tiny lifted tree. 

O Jesu, how my soul goes forth 
To be a friend to Thee. 


But for the most part they reveal a faith that is incomplete, 
puzzled, overclouded. How cruel a mystery pain becomes without 
religion, and how hopeless to believe oneself only “ the luckless pot 
He marred in making!”’ From such suffering, thrice bitter because 
meaningless, comes this piteously, brave little utterance: 


With cassock black, “ biret ”’ and book, 
Father Saran goes by; 

I think he goes to say a prayer 
For one who has to die. 


Even so, some day, Father Saran 
May say a prayer for me; 

Myself meanwhile, the Sister tells, 
Should pray unceasingly. 


They kneel who pray: how may I kneel 
Who face to ceiling lie, 

Shut out by all that man has made 
From God Who made the sky? 


They lift who pray—the low earth-born— 
A humble heart to God; 

But O my heart of clay is proud— 
True sister to the sod. 


I look into the face of God, 
They say bends over me; 

I search the dark, dark face of God— 
O what is it I see? 


I see—who lie fast bound, who may 
Not kneel, who can but seek— 

I see mine own face over me, 
With tears upon its cheek. 
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There are other poems of this theme, like Tennyson’s 


Infant crying in the night 
And with no language but a cry, 


and there are others that give us in incidental, plaintive phrases the 
cruelty of child-labor, like Mrs. Browning’s The Cry of the Chil- 
dren. There are even two or three that touch, in a weary, per- 
plexed fashion upon greater problems, dark indeed when not illu- 
minated by faith. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: A STUDY IN NATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. By A. Maurice Low, M.A. Volume II. The 
Harvesting of a Nation. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25. 
This is a study of some of the phenomena of the mind of 

the American people historically and contemporaneously, the broad 
divisions of the work being the commercial efficiency of the colonial 
Puritans, who dominated in forming the American people; the 
discontent which caused the Revolution; the overthrow of the 
Puritan State Church, and the substitution of political interest for 
religious interest, whence “ the dawn of a new era;” the creation 
of American union in opposition first to French and then to English 
policy; the forces which made the American constitution; the in- 
fluence of immigration on the American character ; the influence of 
slavery; the expansion of the American political horizon in con- 
sequence of the war with Spain. 

The book is interesting and suggestive, and the style is good. 
While it does not belong in the front rank either as philosophy or 
commentary, it is better in both fields than books on America 
by foreigners usually are. The best chapter is that on the influence 
of immigration on American development, in which the theory 
is advanced that immigration has elevated the native stock by forc- 
ing it out of the lowest place in the industrial scale; that the aim of 
the foreigner is to become like a native, and that the result is his 
rapid and complete absorption. 

A good chapter is that in which Mr. Low shows how the tariff 
has helped to make us a self-centered and politically detached 
country, and has had a distinct psychological effect; and another 
is on the enlarging influence on the American mind of the war with 
Spain, compelling us to notice world problems, and share in our 
responsibilities as one of the family of nations. Sympathetic and 
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optimistic in most of his comments, Mr. Low occasionally admin- 
isters rebukes which should cause no protest, because they are de- 
served and come in a kindly spirit. His denunciation of the latter 
day demagogue, who stirs up discontent merely to further his own 
political fortunes, and deals in indiscriminate abuse of his fellow 
citizens, so that foreigners have come to believe us a dishonest 
people, is timely and deserved. So are his remarks about our pas- 
sion for organization, which causes us to do everything through an 
association, and robs the individual of much of the happiness and 
elevating influence which come from personal effort. 

These are some of the points on which we agree with Mr. 
low; there are many in which we think he is in error. For one, we 
do not admit that there are’ many intelligent people in America 
who find a political parallel between this country and ancient Rome. 
When speakers and writers point to Rome as a horrible example 
for America, it is because of the parallel in the great heights reached 
by both civilizations, their extravagance, magnificence, and luxuries, 
and not, as Mr. Low seems to think, because we see similar tenden- 
cies in government and state policy. Mr. Low really demolishes a 
man of straw when he shows the fundamental difference between 
the Roman Republic and the American state. 

We think, too, that he misses the point in the chapter in which 
he demonstrates that America has no capital. Is it true that our 
life has never been influenced by “the centripetal force of the 
metropolis, and it no more exists to-day than it did three hundred 
years ago when the land was unbroken and the Indian roamed at 
will?” We have no London or Paris: the great extent of the coun- 
try forbids; but we have a number of them—New Orleans for the 
southwest; Boston for New England; Chicago for the middle west, 
and so on. Mr. Low says that the decentralization has produced 
greater local pride than we find in other countries. We suggest 
that the local pride follows local ownership and local self-govern- 
ment. The people of Denver, which city Mr. Low gives as an 
example, are proud of the city because they built it and own it. 

The chapter “ where woman neither reigns nor rules” is in- 
teresting, but Mr. Low should not have cited as an exception “ that 
charming and witty social firebrand, Peggy O’Neill;” for Mrs. 
Eaton has left no record of charm or wit. Being a woman who had 
been talked about, the ladies of Washington would not receive her 
when her husband became Jackson’s Secretary of War, and in con- 
sequence he reorganized his cabinet, leaving Eaton out. Her per- 
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sonality played no part in the proceedings, however, and she really 
illustrates Mr. Low’s argument, and is not an exception to it. The 
reason why our political history has been notably free from woman’s 
influence is not, as Mr. Low supposes, because we follow the Salic 
law, excluding woman from governing, but because there is no 
governing class in America. Given a governing class, which is 
also a leisure class, as in England, and you have a commingling of 
social and political life, and woman’s influence in social life being 
dominant will necessarily extend itself to political affairs. 

In treating of the Constitution, Mr. Low is singularly incor- 
rect in finding the reason why it excluded all provision for a State 
Church. “ It was less due,” he says, “ to the tolerance of the men 
who gathered in Philadelphia and more to their intolerance, 
that the Constitution contains no mention of God. Each man was 
so firmly set in his own convictions, each man held so intolerantly 
to his own religion, and would yield nothing to any other, that the 
only possible compromise was to ignore the whole subject.”’ 

The fact is that James Madison, who drew up the Virginia 
plan, which was the foundation on which the Constitution was con- 
structed, was one of the fathers of religious freedom in Virginia, 
and there was not a single influential member of the constitutional 
convention who would have had a State Church if he could. 

In his chapter on American manners, Mr. Low fails again 
to find the true reason for the fact. He attributes our bad manners 
largely to the influence of the Irish immigrant and negro slavery, 
but it is our experience that the Irish immigrant is a man of some 
elegance, and is more of a gentleman than his American-born son. 
We are certain that the old-fashioned Southern negro is often a 
Chesterfield and never a boor, and that the best manners in America 
are to be found in the South where slavery flourished. Whatever 
the reasons for our lack of manners may be, Mr. Low has not found 
them. 

This is a long book and covers many subjects. We are sur- 
prised, therefore, that it has no discussion of religion in America. 
Surely a study of the psychology of the American people is incom- 
plete which fails to notice the great advance, without tithe or tax, 
of the religious bodies, and notably of the Catholic Church. 


RACE SUICIDE. By M. S. Iseman, M.D. New York: The Cos- 
mopolitan Press. $1.50. 


The author covers the question of Race Suicide among savages, 
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the ancient Hebrews, Tyrians, Phoenicians, Syrians, Carthaginians, 
Sabines, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Celts, Norse, in Greece, 
Rome, the Turkish Empire, India, Japan, China, Hottentot-land, 
Madagascar, Greenland, Hawaii, the Philippines, ancient Mexico 
and Peru, modern South America, Europe, Russia, and North 
America; and by the term Race Suicide he seems to embrace all 
limitation of increase in population from whatever cause. In ad- 
dition he has a chapter on the relation between population and food- 
supply, and the causes of infanticide. The style is often journalistic 
and flamboyant. There are broad statements without proof, and 
quotations without exact references. 


THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY (1807-1882). By the late 
Rev. Augustus J. Thébaud, S.J. Edited by Charles G. Herber- 
mann, LL.D. Vol. I. Political, Social, and Ecclesiastical 
Events in France. New York: The United States Catholic 
Historical Society. $3.00. . 

In 1904 Charles G. Herbermann, LL.D., edited for the United 
States Catholic Historical Society the third volume of Father 
Augustus J. Thébaud’s reminiscences dealing with his experiences 
during forty years of residence in the United States. He has now 
performed the same task for Father Thébaud’s reminiscences from 
1807 up to the time when he came from France to the United 
States, and it appears as volume one published by the same society. 

We have here the simple story of a single-hearted man, who 
paints a picture with the touch of a true artist, giving us something 
pleasant and profitable to remember without arousing conflicting 
emotions. Father Thébaud lived in Nantes, and his experiences 
and observations pertain to provincial France; and the reader has 
the novel experience of hearing much about France and little about 
Paris. He came after the great Revolution; but gives at first hand 
a number of incidents concerning it. He speaks from a nearer view 
of the reign of Napoleon I., and of the succeeding French govern- 
ments he had personal knowledge. From his childhood he had 
determined to be a priest, and the effect of the government upon 
religion and morals is the theme of his observations. Always 
kind in his judgments when the facts permit it, he is severe only 
against the Jacobins and Napoleon, who, he declares, was always 
a Jacobin at heart. He was himself a legitimist and a Vendéan, 
and his account of the old French nobility, their unostentatious life, 
charitable activities, and retention of religious devotion, is undoubt- 
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edly true, at any rate as far as it goes. The most charming part 
of this charming book, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the description 
of the peasant family with which he spent his summers when a 
child—of Mére Richard, who managed the little farm with such 
efficiency, and with authority undisputed by her grown up son 
and daughter; of Renaud, the son, and Donatienne, the daughter, 
who began work at five o’clock in the morning in winter and at 
three in mid-summer; of the simple purity and happiness of the 
household. But we suppose the most substantial value lies in Father 
Thébaud’s account of religious education in France, and the vicis- 
situdes it suffered at the hands of successive governments, most 
of which were openly or covertly inimical to it. 

The Historical Society is to be congratulated on this excellent 
selection, and Dr. Herbermann upon a piece of flawless editorial 
work of a book which has the added merit of being well printed, 
of convenient size, and tastefully bound. 


CORRESPONDANCE DE BOSSUET. Publiée sous le patronage 
dl l’Académie Frangaise. Par Ch. Urban et E. Levesque. 
Volumes I. to V. 


It would hardly be proper to speak of a re-awakening of 
interest in Bossuet; for he has never been an author who fell into 
the sleep of honored, but rarely disturbed repose, like, for instance, 
the great English divines whom Newman startled for a brief hour 
from centuries of slumber. Bossuet has always been read, dis- 
cussed, and quarreled over. We may say with truth, however, 
that he has been more talked about and written about, assailed and 
defended, during the past two decades than for a long time pre- 
vious. Brunetiére set the fashion when he fell under the spell of 
Bossuet’s masculine and majestic genius. His keen mind pierced 
through the eloquence of the orator to the good sense, the reason- 
ableness, and the consistency which characterized his thought. 
Brunetiére’s enthusiasm and forceful championing gave a fresh 
impulse to the study of Bossuet, and his rapier thrusts roused strong 
opposition. Critics, with their natural delight in hitting their elo- 
quent foe, have been girding at him unceasingly, and often suc- 
cessfully, we must admit, for sharp minds have not been on the 
watch for two centuries without discovering weak spots in the 
giant’s armor. 

This wide interest gave rise to the Revue Bossuet, edited by 
M. Levesque of St. Sulpice; and later the same learned and pains- 
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taking scholar, in collaboration with M. Urban, and under the 
patronage of the French Academy, undertook a new edition of 
Bossuet’s correspondence. It forms part of Hachette’s standard 
collection, Les Grands Ecrivains de la France, which aims to be 
the definitive edition of the great French classics. The five volumes 
already published bring us from 1651 to 1693, a period of forty- 
three years. The same number of volumes will be needed for the 
correspondence of the last nine years of the prelate’s life, which 
include the troubled time of the Quietist controversy. This new 
edition was needed, and the work has been done with all the care 
and thoroughness and intelligence which two fully-equipped scholars 
could bring to the task. One-third, or more, of the material is 
new, and very many of the letters which, as hitherto published, 
were inaccurate or garbled, are here presented for the first time 
in their original form, most of them from the very manuscripts of 
Bossuet. The correspondence, as now edited, can be accepted with 
all the confidence due to the best scholarship. The letters are co- 
piously annotated, and all, whether from Bossuet or his corre- 
spondents, are arranged chronologically. The reader now has every 
facility for following the multifarious activities and pre-occupations 
of this great genius and churchman, who for almost half a century 
was an important factor in the ecclesiastical history of France. 

No one will turn to Bossuet’s letters for light reading, or for 
spirited sketches of Le Grand Siécle. For that one had better go 
to his contemporary, Madame de Sévigné. Sprightliness, play- 
fulness, wit and small talk are not characteristic of this grave eccle- 
siastic. The interest of the letters is mainly personal, in the light 
they throw upon Bossuet himself. His life was one of incessant 
activity. We marvel at the industry of the man, at the variety of 
his occupations, and the multiplicity of his relations with persons 
of all classes; and we marvel still more that in the midst of them 
all he remained so constant a student and so completely a man of 
God. And yet, in spite of his nobility, our heart rarely or never 
warms to him. Why is it? We read the letters of St. Francis de 
Sales and we love the man; we read Fénelon and we are charmed; 
we read Bossuet, and we are enlightened, we are exalted, we admire 
and we remain cold, or if he touches the deep springs of emotion 
in us, we feel no affection towards himself. Perhaps it is because 
he is more like a presiding principle of uprightness than a soul of 
love; and the children of God, Who is not a ruling law, but a 
special providence to each of his creatures, never give their heart 
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except to one who seems to feel for them an individual interest and 
love. The exact opposite of this is Newman. Bossuet in his letters 
reveals little of special affection or capacity for friendship; yet 
he was by nature a tender, considerate and amiable man. 

We may signal, as possessing the greatest intrinsic interest, 
the celebrated letters addressed to Madame Cornuass, a charitable 
and devout widow who entered the cloister, and was directed for 
several years by Bossuet. They are letters of spiritual direction, 
marked by the union of sobriety and elevation, and dealing with the 
difficulties of her inner life. They are most admirable in them- 
selves, but have probably profited later readers more than their 
recipient, who is described as a very insinuating, flattering, and 
enterprising woman; and she was clever too. As her difficulties 
seldom failed to bring her a beautiful letter from the most famous 
of prelates and divines, it is not surprising that she continued, so 
long as he lived, to discover difficulties and to receive beautiful 
letters. We have heard of the lady who loved humanity but did not 
care for individuals. Bossuet knew human nature wonderfully, 
as his sermons show, but he was at times strangely deceived by in- 
dividual men and women. His mistakes were the product of a 
great and simple nature; in the years that succeed the period covered 
by these letters, he fell into similar mistakes of far greater conse- 
quence. The sixth volume will be published before the end of the 
year, and the whole correspondence, when completed, will be an 
essential part of every good library of French or ecclesiastical 
literature. 


orcs ia RELIGION, by George Hodges. (New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) De Quincey, in one of his 
delightful, though paradoxical essays, says the true orator is 
the man who can say the same thing three times over 
in every paragraph without letting his hearers notice the 
repetition. Of this kind of oratory Mr. Hodges possesses a 
large share—he is well able to say little in many words. His loosely 
connected pages, wherein sequence of thought is scanty and often 
non-existent, remind us of those lower organisms that may be de- 
prived of large portions of their anatomy without any great incon- 
venience. Mr. Hodges is a modern Christian and theologian to the 
very tips of his fingers. He is quite prepared to “‘ meet the mini- 
mizing of the miraculous ” with “a serene mind,” and so thorough 
is his process of “ subtraction” that there is practically nothing 
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left. On page 120 the text, “the devils believe and tremble ” 
(James ii. 19), is ascribed to Christ Himself, 

Everyman’s Religion is not a book for, Catholics. On nearly 
every page occur views and ideas offensive to Catholic faith or 
Catholic reverence; while even along its own lines of eclectic and 
“liberal” Christianity the book can boast of neither novelty nor 
superiority of treatment. 


. interesting and really valuable book is The Promised Land, 

by Mary Antin (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net), 
which, very recently published, has already demanded its second 
edition. It is an autobiography, written in a style of exceptional 
purity and vigor, and narrating the events of a life that is worth 
understanding, because it is typical of so many. Mary Antin, who 
by the way, is not yet thirty years old, is a Russian Jewess, an 
immigrant at the age of thirteen. Her book divides about evenly 
into the account of her childhood in Russia, including a vivid 
portrayal of what she calls “ the survival of mediaeval injustice to 
the Jews,” and the story of her adjustment and development in 
the freedom and the intellectual atmosphere of Boston. 


HE journey of the youthful St. Stanislaus from his native 
Poland to Vienna, and from thence through Italy to Rome, 

is used by Father Dever in his small volume, The Holy Viaticum 
of Life as of Death (New York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents), 
as a slender thread whereon to weave many devotional thoughts 
concerning the Holy Eucharist, and the practice so earnestly recom- 
mended by our Holy Father of daily communion. We are told in 
his life that when the Saint lay at death’s door, unable to obtain 
the services of a priest, the angels brought Holy Communion to him, 
and it is believed that this was not the only time that Heaven 
bestowed so wonderful a favor on his angelic innocence. The writer 
takes these wayside Communions, Viaticums in very truth, as the 
type of what daily Communion should be to each soul. Our author 
is remarkably devout to the Saint, and this, no doubt, accounts for 
the enthusiasm of his description; but to one less attracted the idea 
and the comparison seem somewhat strained and fanciful. In fact 
the abundance of superlatives becomes a trifle wearisome. For 
ourselves, we confess that the chapter which made the most appeal 
was that entitled “ The Present Hour,” wherein no mention of the 
leading idea occurs, but where the realities of life and death are 
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dealt with, and where the solid practical application brings out 
the truth and beauty of the title, Viaticum Vitae Mortisque, the Holy 
Viaticum of Life as of Death. 


HOSE readers who remember the quiet charm of Espiritu Santo 
will be glad to know that the author, Henrietta Dana Skinner, 

has published a new novel called Faith Brandon. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.30 net.) It is the singularly sweet love-story 
of a Russian prince and a very young American girl; but it is more 
than a love story. It is a thoughtful novel, written with grace 
and cleverness, and underlaid by a Catholic sentiment that is at 
once romantic, intelligent, and true. And it gives a really unfor- 
gettable picture of a pompous and pathetic Episcopalian bishop, 
with a tinsel-decked dream of uniting his communion with the 
Greek Orthodox churches into an “ American Catholic Church.” 


— HINDU ARABIC NUMERALS, by David Eugene Smith 

and Louis Charles Harpinski. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) The 
story of our so-called Arabic Numerals is one of absorbing interest. 
It is indeed hard to realize that this method of calculation has only 
been in common use among us for the last four centuries, while 
it is still unknown to millions of the human race. Step by step 
the authors trace the history of these characters from the earliest 
known forms to their full development. And slow, indeed, was 
their progress from the Far East to our Western civilization. How 
the symbols grew, how the cipher giving place value came to be 
adopted, and, finally, how they supplanted numerous other methods, 
is the story which this volume undertakes to tell. And the curious 
who delight to wander in the by-paths of literature will find much 
pleasure in the telling. 


iw April we noticed the new novel by Sienkiewicz, as published 

by Benziger Brothers, translator unnamed, under the title, 
Through the Desert. ($1.35 net.) The same story, as translated 
by Max A. Drezmal, is published by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, 
$1.25 net, with the title, In Desert and Wilderness. This volume 
lacks the ten very good illustrations of the Benziger edition, but 
substitutes a frontispiece portrait of the author. As for the text 
itself, Max Drezmal has evidently taken greater liberties with the 
Polish than has the other translator, but we cannot say that he has 
succeeded any better. 
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ESUS ALL HOLY, by Father Alexander Gallerani, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by F. Loughnan. (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 5ocents.) “If it is a duty to pray, it is no less an 
absolute necessity. .Who, indeed, has all that he honestly desires 
here below? Who can say: I lack nothing; I am happy? To 
obtain what we need we must pray. The praying soul prostrate 
before God is a new Abigail, a new Esther. To her prayers, her 
sighs, her tears, the Heavenly David must yield; by them the divine 
Assuerus be moved to pity. He assures us himself that ‘everyone 
that asketh receiveth.’ Prayer is the sword of the weak: without 
it he is nothing; with it he is all-powerful. It is his strength; his 
life. If you snatch it from his hand, you kill him.” This has been 
quoted to show the warmth, the attractiveness, of this sweetly, 
simple book. It glows with the author’s fervent, practical faith. 


RESH FLOWERS FOR OUR HEAVENLY CROWN, by 
the Very Rev. André Prévot, D.D., S.C.J. Translated by 
M. D. Stenson. (New York: Benziger Brothers. 85 cents.) This 
is a book primarily for those in religion, but it is not to be denied 
to those in the world. We read on the title-page that it is “ A month 
of meditations on some virtues which are little known, and too rarely 
practiced, after the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas.” Those 
chapters are especially good that deal with the cardinal virtues— 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. 


|. ieee ene STORIES, by Mother Mary Salome. (New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents.) What fortunate babies 
those must have been who first heard the Wide-Awake Stories from 
the lips of Mother Mary Salome! Put down in black and white on 
the pages of a book, they loose so much in charm. Let it be hoped 
that this book will fall into the hands of mothers and teachers re- 
ceptive enough to get and to give out again some of the delightful 
whimsicalities of the author. 


re HOLY MASS—POPULARLY EXPLAINED, by the 

Very Rev. Eugene Vandeur, D.D., O.S.B. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. Vincent Gilbertson, O.S.B. (New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 50 cents.) A creditable piece of work. The 
actual rite of the Holy Mass is explained in detail, well and briefly, 
but not quite as popularly as the heading would have us believe. 
Written in a deeply reverential tone, it is nevertheless to be pitied 
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that the brevity of the work must make it seem in some instances 
cold and formal. 


Spars IN THE TWILIGHT, by Mother Mary Salome. (New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 85 cents.) This handsome book by 
Mother Mary Salome is for older boys and girls than her other vol- 
ume, Wide-Awake Stories. This clever, broad-minded, well-read wo- 
man has recounted delightfully here a fund ofstories drawn from all 
sources. There are mythological stories; tales of the Saints; legends 
of all kinds; little talks on various helpful subjects, and so on. 
Surely one could not find a book dull with such a variety of 
subjects. 


O-RE-MI-FA, by David Bearne, S.J. (New York: Benziger 

- Brothers. $1.10.) Do-Re-Mi-Fa is styled on the title-page 
a family chronicle, and so naturally and convincingly does the book 
unfold itself. that one is tempted to believe it a chronicle of the 
author’s own boyhood days. It is a book mostly about boys—here 
are eight of them in all—sons of a converted Anglican minister 
whose great fondness for music caused him to shorten their names 
to the familiar scale terms—Do-Re-Mi-Fa-Sol-La-Si. 


epee by Evelyn Mary Buckenham. (New York: Ben- 

ziger Brothers. 85 cents.) This is an optimistic, entertaining 
story that will appeal to girls of all ages. In the beginning of the 
tale everything is at sixes and sevens. Poverina is a tiny, helpless 
invalid. Her hard-working widowed mother is a sufferer for her 
conversion to the Catholic Faith. And nobody has enough money 
to live on comfortably. But the “nearer the dawn the darker the 
night,” and so after passing through a very dark night, a bright 
day dawns for Poverina and her friends. 


—— summary of the principles of mystical prayer, which 

is fast becoming a subject of increasing study and interest 
on the part of the Catholic world, may be found in La Contempla- 
tion, by Pere Lamballe (Paris: P. Téqui). The author takes as 
his authorities four great writers: St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and St. Francis de Sales. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


What is “ The Church of England?” In the Church Times 
the Rev. T. A. Lacey presents a theory that the Church of England 
is nothing but the Church of Christ (the Catholic Church), in as 
far as it exists in England. Therefore every baptized Englishman 
is a member of the Church of England. The fact that among bap- 
tized Englishmen there are many divergences of religious opinion, 
does not affect the main issue. These are merely troubles within 
the Church of England. When it was recalled that there are some 
baptized Englishmen who are atheists, who openly reject every kind 
of Christianity, as such, the theory had to be modified. It was 
made to exclude all who have formally and openly renounced the 
profession of Christianity. This concession undermines the whole 
theory. But it is not the only one that must be made. The theory 
must be modified in two more particulars before it will suffice. 
These two are: acceptance of the faith of a definite Church, and 
inter-communion with other members.—Tablet, May 11. 


Protection for the Common People. By Albert Gigot. This 
article is an exhaustive study of the rather complicated bill for the 
insurance of the working classes of England, which went into 
effect on May 1, 1912. All classes of working people, in every 
branch of labor, are protected by this bill from sickness, accidents, 
and enforced idleness. It is expected that the passage of the bill 
will tend to lessen the miseries of the laboring classes, and on the 
whole create a happier and contented nation—Le Correspondant, 
May I0. 


Of Importance to Biblical Scholars. By R. P. LaGrange. 
Father LaGrange, the great Catholic Biblical scholar, describes in 
this article the value of the recent inscriptions unearthed in the 
island of Elephantine in Africa; the relics of a Jewish colony on 
that island, and the history surrounding the period—Le Corre- 
spondant, May to. 


Army Enlistment. By General Maitrot. Since the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870, France has had three laws for military 
affairs. In 1872, a law was passed fixing the time for enlistment at 
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five years, but this did not apply to all citizens. In 1889, the time 
for enlistment was reduced to three years. In 1905, this latter law 
was reduced to two years, making enlistment for all obligatory. 
This article discusses the advantages and disadvantages of each 
of these three laws. The author is favorably disposed to the laws 
of 1872 and 1889, but does not approve of that made in 1905. 
The writer shows the difference existing between France and Ger- 
many, and why the same laws are not applicable to both.—Le Cor- 
respondant, May 25. 


Man and His Environment. By Joseph Ferchat. The study 
of geography is being revolutionized as well as emphasized. De- 
scription of the earth is giving. way to a science of the relations 
between man and his environment. Man has chained the sea and 
irrigated the desert plain; has tunneled the mountains and laid 
bare their stores; yet he is baffled time and again by natural barriers. 
M. Brunhes’ manual, La Geographie Humaine, covers all phases 
of this subject—Etudes, May 5. 


The Task of Biblical Theology. By Paul Galtier. There is 
a prejudice against the word “ theology ” to-day, and also against 
the study of it. Yet the confused thought and speech which pre- 
vail outside the Church make clear thinking and exact knowledge 
on the part of priests an obvious necessity. The battle ground, 
however, has been transferred—controversy with sixteenth century 
Protestantism has ceased. Modernism questions fundamentals: 
tevelation, the Divinity of Christ, the efficacy of the sacraments. 
Especially does it claim that these and other doctrines are but the 
products of evolution, and were unknown to the primitive Church. 
It is the task of Biblical theology to refute these errors, and the 
recent volume on the Theology of St. Paul, by P. Ferdinand Prat, 
is an excellent example of the work to be executed by Catholic 
exegetes and apologists.—Etudes, May 5. 


A Great French Leader. By Adhémar d’Alés. The first 
volume of the life of Monsignor d’Hulst by his successor, Mon- 
signor Baudrillart, has appeared. Born in 1841 and dying in 1896, 
he exercised from 1875 onwards an important influence on the 
destinies of the Church of France. He took the initiative in the 
creation of the Catholic University of Paris, and saw it pass through 
stormy experiences. In 1888, he organized the Catholic Scientific 
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Congresses, which, however, swerved from his original plans. The 
volume gives glimpses of a religious side to his character hitherto 
little known.—Le Correspondant, May 25. 


Publication of the “ Acta Tridentina.” By Adhémar d’Alés. 
The Gorresgeselischaft has undertaken this task with a view of 
providing the materials for a true history of the Council of Trent— 
a history that shall supplant both Sarpi and Pallavicini. The open- 
ing of the Vatican archives by Leo XIII. made the work of pub- 
lication possible. Under the direction first of Dr. Werkle and 
afterwards of Father Ehses, many of the Vatican manuscripts have 
been published. The editors have also searched through the libra- 
ries in Italy, Spain, France, and Germany for documents that bear 
upon the Council of Trent. Among the documents of singular 
importance are the redactions of the decree on Justification and 
the “ Vota” of consulting theologians on the question of Grace. 
This present publication is of the greatest importance, and most 
needful, because of the defective publication of certain Tridentine 
sources by Déellinger and Aug. Theiner.—Etudes, May 20. 


Is There a Moral Law? By E. Bruneteau. Pessimists deny 
the existence of moral responsibility, because everything is the 
result of chance; optimists because everything turns out good in the 
end; and determinists because everything is necessitated. But all 
deny their theories in their actions, and the state is organized upon 
the assumption that men are morally free, and exists only because 
the majority fulfill their responsibilities. But if men are morally 
free, what is the norm by which to judge the goodness or badness 
of their actions? Not pleasure; not private, nor even public, 
utility; not “ honor ”—but God’s will_— Revue Pratique d’Apolo- 
gétique, May 15. 


Ozanam’s Intellectual ‘Apostolate. By Georges Goyau. This 
article dwells particularly on the intellectual side of young Oza- 
nam’s career. His period of intellectual doubt and torment came 
during his college course. After having been restored to peace 
of mind through the influence of Abbé Noirot, he resolved to 
devote his intellectual powers to the defence of the faith. Accord- 
ingly he wrote much—especially in the Abeille, Abbé Noirot’s paper 
—for the purpose of imparting light to those either in doubt or in 
actual error.—Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, June 1. 
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St. Paul and the Revelation to St. Peter. By D. J. Chapman. 
St. Paul, it is here claimed, was acquainted with the words of 
Christ to St. Peter: ‘“ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona,” etc. 
(Matthew xvi. 17.) James, Cephas, and John recognize that 
Paul had been made an apostle by God the Father, Who had re- 
vealed His Son to him “in the same way” in which Peter had been 
made an apostle. Dom Chapman thus alters the accepted transla- 
tion and interpretation of Gal. ii..7-9. Furthermore, in this pas- 
sage, the name “Peter” occurs twice; everywhere else in his 
Epistles St. Paul uses “ Cephas.” It is suggested that he is here 
thinking of Christ’s declaration to Simon Peter after the latter’s 
confession of His Divinity. The article is written in English.— 
Revue Bénédictine, April. 


A Brief Treatise of St. Augustine. By D. A. Wilmart. This 
paper is a review of a fragment of a treatise against the Donatists. 
The Latin text, with notes, is given. It was written apropos of 
the re-baptism of a sub-deacon, setting forth the uselessness of such 
a ceremony and lamenting the evils of the schism. St. Augustine 
uses the same line of argument, the same Scripture texts, that he 
uses on many other occasions when writing against the Donatists.— 
Revue Bénédictine, April. 


The Tablet (May 18): Sir William White, “the greatest 
living expert on the construction of ships,” writing on the lessons 
to be drawn from the Titanic disaster, predicts that “ when natural 
but temporary excitement has disappeared, and when calmer con- 
sideration of the subject becomes possible, it will be seen that the 
question of boat equipment, important as it undoubtedly is, must 
be treated as subordinate to that of efficient watertight subdivision.” 
The story of the conversion of the late Father Byles, “ who 
died so heroically at the post of priestly duty in the wreck of the 
Titanic,” is contributed by his brother, Mr. W. E. Byles, of New 
York. The second reading of the Irish Home Rule Bill has been 
carried without a division. ‘ 

(May 25): Canon Moyes, reviewing Lord Halifax’s work on 
Anglican Orders, welcomes it as highly important. But he adds 
that it contains some strange inaccuracies, and reveals very clearly 
the unreality of the conditions under which union was proposed. 








The Month (June): The Edinburgh Review on Cardinal 
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Newman, by Rev. Sydney F. Smith, reviews an article in the cur- 
rent number of the Review, which is marked by an unpleasant 
animus against the Cardinal. Father Smith claims to show how the 
entire article is built on strange misconceptions of Newman’s phil- 
osophy and theology. Feasts and Folk-Lore, by Mildred Par- 
tridge, gives an interesting history of many old-world customs and 
sayings, especially those in connection with the important religious 
feasts throughout the year. The Figment of a National Church, 
by Rev. Herbert Thurston, is a defence of Mr. Maitland, occasioned 
by a recent attack on him in connection with the dis-establishment of 
the Welsh Church. 








The National (June): Lovat Fraser, writing on the Baghdad 
Railway, strongly opposes England’s participation in the proposed 
scheme, believing that a partnership with Germany, such as the 
negotiations call for, would enmesh England in innumerable diffi- 
culties. A. D. Steel-Maitland, M.P., in his article The Finance 
of the Home Rule Bill, presents a short survey of the financial 
aspect of the Home Rule Bill. “Irish Nationalists,’ he writes, 
“must be judged, not by their present smooth assertions, but by 
the whole of their past conduct and professed principles, with which 
the restrictions and the working hypothesis of the Bill are entirely 
incompatible.” A Mariner of France, by Austin Dobson. A 
French pre-revolutionary soldier, the Bailli de Suffren, who, about 
1782-1783, gave England much trouble in the Bay of Bengal, is the 
subject of this paper. The writer describes him as a “ military 
genius who, had he been better backed from home and better served 
afloat, might well have succeeded in ‘destroying the English squad- 
ron.’ ”»———“ We live in an age of politics and intrigue,” writes L. J. 
Maxse in his paper The Ethics of Political Intrigue, so there must 
be some code of ethics even though it has not been authoritatively 
laid down, and very different principles animate different people. 
The author does not define any particular code, however, and asks 
in conclusion the opening question of his article: “ What are the 
ethics of political intrigue? ’”"——-The Birth-Rate and Afterwards 
is an extravagant article from the pen of James Edmond. 








Revue du Clergé Frangais (May): Jesus or Paul? by L. Cl. 
Fellion. A further study of the theory that Paul rather than 
Christ is the founder of Christianity. The point is made and 
proved that Paul was intimately conversant with the earthly life of 
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Christ, and was stirred by it “to the very marrow of his bones.” 
——A New Series of Religious Pictures, by F. Martin. A descrip- 
tive account of several modern styles of religious imagery—— 
J. Riviére reviews many recent apologetical and theological works. 
E. Vacandard reviews recent historical works.——Jean Marie 
Meunier writes to show that the Italian is not the Ciceronian pro- 
nunciation of Latin. 





Le Correspondant (May 10): Vte. de la Loyére writes of 
the Mont Pelée eruption of 1902, when the cities of Port-de-France 
and Saint Pierre were destroyed, and 29,933 souls perished. The 
complete blame for the loss of so many lives is placed against the 
Government officials of the Island of Martinique for taking no 
precautions in spite of the timely warning given by a preliminary 
shower of ashes from the volcano. The Great Roman Menag- 
eries and the Combats of the Theatre gives the history of the Roman 
circus from 273 B. C. to Constantine. The numbers and kinds 
of beasts and the combats are given in detail. The Basis of the 
French Protectorate in Morocco, by Eugéne Godefroy. The French 
have full control of Morocco, and all positions of trust are in their 
hands. In order to encourage literary aspirants, the Countess of 
Saint-Gricq has founded a prize of 3,000 francs to be bestowed 
every three years. The award is entrusted to the French Academy. 
It is commemorative of two great families who have done much 
for literature in France—the Saint-Gricq and Theis families. 

(May 25): Léandre Vaillat makes a study of the works of 
art on exhibition at the close of this season in Paris. A char- 
acter study of Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, the poet, is con- 
tributed by Fortunat Strowski. Selections from the author’s 
works are given. 














Etudes (May 5): The Virginal Heart of Mary, by Jean 
Bainvel, is an attempt to make a psychological study of the Blessed 
Virgin’s attitude towards God. Joseph Vassal describes the 





Congress of Catholic Youth, and reviews the life of M. Henri 
Brisson, the late anti-clerical president of the Chamber of Deputies. 














Recent Events. 


The election of a President of the Chamber 

France. of Deputies as successor of the late M. Bris- 

son rendered manifest the fact that a new 

grouping has taken place of the various parties into which the As- 
sembly is divided. The strongest single party is that of the Radi- 
cals, to the influence and power of which the anti-religious char- 
acter of recent legislation is chiefly due. It has persisted in this 
opposition even after it has succeeded in attaining the full accom- 
plishment of its programme. When M. Briand adopted the policy 
of reconciliation, and of the fair treatment of every French citizen, 
this opposition led to the fall of his Cabinet. Now that Electoral 
Reform is being debated, it sees in the proposals of the Bill for the 
substitution of scrutin de liste for scrutin d’arrondissement, and for 
the adoption of a system of proportional representation to enable 
minorities to get a hearing, a danger to the policy of which it is 
the supporter. Proportional representation in particular, as it 
would strengthen the Right, and give the supporters of religion an 
accession of strength in the Chamber, has met with the most strenu- 
ous resistance from M. Combes and his followers. The election of 
the new President turned upon this point. M. Paul Deschanel, the 
successful candidate, was elected as an avowed supporter of pro- 
portional representation, and as the choice of the anti-Radical 
coalition of all the other parties. The Extreme Right and the Ex- 
treme Left joined hands. The recent municipal elections have 
been remarkable for the numerous defeats which the Radicals have 
suffered. A like fate has befallen them in a long series of by-elec- 
tions. There are in fact some signs of a revolution of feeling. 
against the anti-religious domination under which France for so 
long a time has suffered. A proposal has been made in the Chamber 
to institute a national festival in honor of Joan of Arc, and at the 
instance of the Government, without any open opposition, a Com- 
mittee has been appointed to take it into consideration. The Prime 
Minister, M. Poincaré, in supporting this proposal, declared that the 
heroine belonged to all parties. Not long ago any such suggestion 
would have led to an angry scene. The Radical Party, once so 
potent, finds itself without a leader or a guide, two of its chief 
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members being dead, another having gone to the Senate, while M. 
Combes is himself too despondent to inspire confidence in others. 

Electoral Reform, however, has no very bright prospect of 
speedy adoption. Long debates have already taken place, but no sat- 
isfactory system has so far been evolved. Proportional representa- 
tion, in particular, presents many difficulties. No fewer than eight 
different methods have been brought before the Chamber, not one 
of which has met with general acceptance. So hopeless is the 
prospect that the government has decided to lay before the house 
a scheme of its own in substitution for the proposals of the Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of preparing a Bill. How success- 
ful this attempt will prove remains to be seen. Perhaps scrutin de 
liste will secure adoption, while proportional representation may be 
postponed. For scrutin de liste, it is hoped, will improve the char- 
acter of the Chambers. The present system of small constituencies 
gives the ascendency to petty local interests and to their advocates, 
and results in the choice of undistinguished men with largely selfish 
aims. Under the new system, if adopted, the appeal of candidates 
will be to the whole Department. 

The shooting down of men like wild beasts, as in the case of the 
motor-car bandits, necessary though it was, is not pleasant to read 
about, nor does it make it easy to feel much respect for the new or- 
ganization of society which France has undertaken. This country, 
of course, is not without events which indicate how thin is the 
veneer of civilization. The recent outrages at Hillsville, in Vir- 
ginia, to say nothing of the frequent lynchings in various parts of 
the country, render it impossible to put ourselves upon too high 
a pinnacle. However, the recent occurrences in France ought to 
make the prophets of its modern gospel a little more modest. 

The statistics of the birth-rate recently published should have 
like effect if they are taken into serious consideration. The statis- 
tics for I9I1I again show a serious decline. In fact the deaths 
exceeded the births by 34,889; the number of births registered being 
the lowest ever recorded. The diminution in the birth-rate has 
been going on for a long time, although not in so serious a degree. 
During the period I901 to 1905 the excess of births over deaths 
was, in France, to every 10,000 inhabitants 18; in Italy, 106; in 
England, 121; and in Germany, 149. In the period 1906 to 1910 
the excess of births over deaths was lowered in France by fifty 
per cent., while it remained practically stationary in the other 
countries. 
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Reference has been made elsewhere to the proposed formal 
alliance of France with Great Britain, which Italian action in the 
Egean has brought into discussion. The near future may have 
more or less startling developments in store; this, however, is a 
matter of pure conjecture. Rumors have been circulated of dif- 
ferences between France and Russia. These, however, have proved 
to be quite unfounded. The diplomatic discussions with Spain as 
to the latter’s position in Morocco have not come to an end; in fact, 
there has been no progress. France will not be able to extend 
her protectorate over Morocco by purely peaceful means. The 
tribes throughout the country are offering active opposition. Fez 
itself has been besieged and assaulted by opponents of the new 
régime. A Pretender has proclaimed himself Sultan, and his claims 
have been widely accepted. Mulai Hafid, the present Sultan, is 
anxious to retire into private life. The French, however, wish to 
retain him as a figurehead. Reinforcements have been sent from 
France to enable the new Resident-General to restore order. There 
is reason to think that the task which France has taken upon her- 
self will prove by no means a light one. 


With absolute unanimity, as a demonstra- 
Germany. tion of national unity, the Reichstag passed 
the new Army Bill, and the new Navy Law 
Amendment Bill, in a single vote, without a division. A Socialist 
Deputy entered a formal protest, but there were no other speeches. 
These Bills, as has been mentioned before, involve a further large 
increase of the burden of taxation. The increase of the Army is 
greater than was expected, for last year a scheme for five years had 
been passed, which it was expected would render unnecessary any 
further legislation. The proposed increase of the Navy is not 
large enough to satisfy the most ardent of the German patriots. It 
is largely a matter of reorganization. The British reply to the 
new naval programme of Germany was made in a speech of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. ‘If three ships were laid down by 
Germany in the six years (covered by the programme) our construc- 
tion would become five, four; five, four; and five, four, an alterna- 
tion of fives and fours, as against the German alternation of threes 
and twos.” 
The appointment as Ambassador to Great Britain of Baron von 
Marschall, who has so long represented Germany at Constantinople, 
has called forth no little discussion throughout Europe. The Baron 
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is one of the most distinguished members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
perhaps he might be described as the most distinguished of all. He 
accomplished the remarkable feat of maintaining at Constantinople 
the predominance of German influence, not only during the reign of 
Abdul Hamid, but also under the régime of the Young Turks which 
followed. He has always proved himself what is called a “ good 
German.” What that means it would take too much space here to 
particularize. The idea has been ventilated that his mission to 
London is to detach Great Britain from her entente with France; 
and to remove those causes of dispute with the United Kingdom 
which have caused for so long such great anxiety. All will hope 
that success may attend the last mentioned object, however little 
expectation there may be that he will succeed in the former. The 
retiring Ambassador, Count Wolff-Metternich, describes the mo- 
ment as auspicious. Unless, he declared, all signs are deceptive, an 
impulse for reconciliation and peaceful neighborliness is passing 
through the two great peoples. “It will repay the toil of noble 
minds to pursue its cultivation.” 

The recent discussions in the Reichstag about duelling in the 
Army resulted in the passing of two motions: one, proposed by the 
Catholic Centre, requiring the provisions of an old Cabinet Order 
to be carried out with greater strictness; the other, proposed by 
the Radicals, requesting the Imperial Chancellor to bring about an 
amendment of the Military Code. The first of these motions was 
carried against the Conservatives and Socialists; the second against 
the votes of the Conservatives alone. The House then adopted a 
Socialist motion requiring that an officer who refused to fight a duel 
should in no circumstances be dismissed from the Army. It is 
not thought, however, that these proceedings will have any practical 
importance. It is not the Reichstag that rules in Germany. 

Its power of asking questions has, however, been extended. On 
two days of each week an opportunity is to be given to interpellate 
the government: but as there is no corresponding duty imposed 
upon Ministers to reply to the questions that are put, as was 
proved upon the first occasion in which the new privilege was made 
use of, the fruitfulness of the new procedure may be a matter 
of some doubt. 

The Emperor has relapsed into the old habit of giving ex- 
pression to opinions on public affairs. In conversation with the 
Burgomaster of Strassburg, he threatened to suppress the Consti- 
tution granted last year to Alsace-Lorraine, and to incorporate the 
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Reichsland into Prussia. The new Alsace-Lorraine Diet has not 
been giving satisfaction to his Imperial Majesty. The trouble arose 
over a somewhat sordid affair. A certain Company had been de- 
prived of orders for the equipment of the German State-Railways 
because its managing director had given, it was said, expression to 
sympathy with France. The official concerned in the matter was 
censured by the unanimous vote of the Diet. Upon this official 
the Emperor thereupon proceeded to confer a mark of his high 
approval in the shape of a decoration, and gave utterance to the 
above-mentioned remarks. They raised a storm of universal criti- 
cism. Condemnation was passed by the whole South German Press, 
as well Clerical as Liberal. Violent scenes occurred in the Reich- 
stag. For His Majesty’s utterances the Chancellor assumed full 
responsibility, but explained that they meant that any proceedings 
that might be taken would be in a legal manner. The Emperor per- 
sonally of course had no power to suppress the Constitution, or to 
incorporate Alsace-Lorraine into Prussia. 

This incident has called attention to the fact that Germanism, 
or rather Prussianism, has been hopelessly worsted in its endeavor 
to attain supreme influence over the minds and hearts of the in- 
habitants of the Reichsland during the last forty years. Violent 
and even passive protest against the annexation has passed away, 
but no moral conquest has been made, and Alsatian sentiment to- 
wards French culture has become stronger not weaker. Without 
rejecting German culture, the Alsatians have given themselves to 
a more careful and assiduous cultivation of the French language, 
French literature, and the French spirit than ever before. They 
have, without being politically disloyal, resolutely resisted the in- 
fluences of Prussia and Germany upon their life and education. 


The endeavor to conquer Tripoli, which the 
The Turco-Italian War. Italians began last October, seems as far from 

success as ever. No advance has been made 
- into the interior, and at present no efforts are apparent for such 
an advance. Of the coast line, however, and the cities upon it, pos- 
session, which is meant to be permanent, has been taken. Railway 
lines have been built, cables laid, wireless telegraphy established, 
a police service, with a criminal and civil judiciary system, has been 
instituted, water supply, sanitary stations, municipal pharmacies, 
elementary, commercial, and industrial schools for the Arabs, and 


other constituents of modern civilization, have been opened. The 
VOL. XCV.—36. 
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Italians have declared themselves the protectors and guardians of 
the Moslem religion. Contrary to all their expectations, none of 
these efforts have won over the oppressed subjects of the Turks. 
Their proceedings at the beginning, whether rightly or wrongly 
reported, gave them a bad name throughout the whole of the coun- 
try occupied by the Arabs. Everywhere tales were circulated of 
wanton destruction, of the massacre of defenceless men, the slaying 
of women and small children, even children at the breast. Accord- 
ing to these accounts even fruit trees were not spared. The use 
of dirigibles for dropping down bombs did little harm, but 
caused great exasperation. The leaflets distributed from the same 
dirigibles telling the Arabs that Italy is the greatest, the strongest, 
the richest power in Europe, and that her sole desire was to teach 
and befriend the Arabs, only excited the derision of the natives of 
the desert. A more sordid motive has given strength to their op- 
position. Italian workmen are content with low wages, and would 
supplant the native labor, and take the bread out of their mouths. 
The result has been that the people are arrayed as one man against 
the invaders, and the difficulties of Italy have been quadrupled. 
From the distant interior of Africa men are flocking to the Turkish 
standard. El Senussi, the Sheikh who wields so mighty a power 
throughout the interior, has formally declared war with the in- 
vaders. There is no small probability that this new effort in the 
north of Africa may meet with the same fate that befell the attempt 
to conquer a part of the northeast. 

Baffled in Tripoli, and warned off the Adriatic coast of the 
Balkans by Austria, Italy has seized upon a dozen, more or less, of 
the defenceless islands of the A“gean. Greeks are the chief inhab- 
itants of these islands, and they have welcomed the invaders. Over 
them the Italian flag is now flying, and the government is being 
carried on in the name of the King of Italy. The Powers, at first 
acquiesced in these measures, but are now becoming apprehensive 
of too great an aggrandizement of the Italian kingdom. They are 
beginning to ask ‘n what manner the occupation is to be brought 
to an end; or, if it is to be permanent—a thing, however, scarcely 
to be contemplated—in what way they respectively are to be com- 
pensated. Italy has allies, and one of these is Germany. Hence the 
suspicions of France have been aroused, and there has been a good 
deal said about a formal alliance with Great: Britain to take the 
place of the informal entente which has worked so well. The 
question of the control of the Mediterranean has been raised. The 
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fact that the British Premier, as well as the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, have gone to Malta, and have held a conference there with 
Lord Kitchener and the Inspector General of the British Army, has 
given ground to a good deal of speculation as to what developments 
the near future may have in store. That the conference had any 
special significance has been expressly denied: how much this 
denial is worth is left to the future to disclose. The substitution 
of a formal alliance between Great Britain and France, of which 
there has been so much talk, does not meet with general approval. 
The present entente is more elastic, and, therefore, more efficient 
than formal terms of duties and obligations would be, because, at the 
back of it, there is the heart of both peoples, with mutual confidence 
in each other and the common interests of both. The maintenance of 
the present balance of power in Europe is looked upon as essential 
by Great Britain, and as a condition of such maintenance, the power 
of France is essential. In its support Great Britain will put forth 
all its strength, and France is ready enough to accept this support. 
The new disposition of the British Fleet in the Mediterranean leaves 
to France a greater part in the control of that sea. It does not, 
however, as some have said, involve its abandonment by Great 
Britain. The Cruiser Squadron remains based upon Malta, and 
while the battle-fleet has been withdrawn to Gibraltar, it will face 
both ways, north or east, as circumstances may require. There 
it will remain, nor is it likely to be required elsewhere, for the Fleet 
in the home waters has been made overwhelmingly strong. Ar- 
rangements of this character indicate how perturbing an influence 
the war between Turkey and Italy is becoming on account of its 
long continuance, and the developments which have already taken 
place, and others that may be anticipated. 


The elections which have recently been held 

Belgium. in Belgium have proved a surprise to all. 

Since 1884 the Conservatives have held office, 

but the majority which they had at that time has been gradually 
dwindling. A few months ago their prospects were so poor that the 
Ministry was reconstructed with a new Premier at its head. When 
the dissolution of the Chamber took place, the majority by which 
they had for some time been retained in office numbered only six. 
To secure their defeat the Socialists and Liberals, although differing 
upon fundamental points, and sure to quarrel if they had been re- 
turned, united their forces. The Socialists are collectivists of a 
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pronounced type, whereas the Liberals are strong individualists 
of the Manchester School. The elections increased the majority 
of the Conservatives to sixteen. So complete a victory in a country 
which has universal suffrage, and of which so large a number of 
the voters are men working in factories and mines, has excited 
a good deal of attention, being, as it is, a step contrary to the general 
trend of modern movements. It must be said, however, that 
although the franchise is universal, it is combined with what are 
called in England “ fancy” franchises. It is far from being “ one 
man, one vote.” Fatherhood, and a small money qualification, 
entitle to a second vote, while certain educational attainments entitle 
to a third. The exercise of the franchise, too, is compulsory, a 
fine being exacted of everyone who fails to go to the polls. Pro- 
portional representation, too, has been adopted. All these features 
are thought to be favorable to the Conservatives, as the strength of 
the Socialists is largely made up of single young men of the manu- 
facturing centres. Moreover, under the successive Conservative 
governments, Belgium has enjoyed extraordinary prosperity. All 
these circumstances have contributed to a result which makes the 
new Chamber consist of one hundred and one Conservatives, forty- 
five Liberals, thirty-eight Socialists, and two Christian Democrats. 
So little did the Socialists like the outcome that they made riotous 
demonstrations in several places. The government, however, easily 
succeeded in maintaining the peace. A general strike, however, is 
talked of as a means to secure unqualified manhood suffrage. 


The Republican form of government in Por- 

Portugal. tugal still maintains its existence, nor is it 

likely to give place to a better. So great is the 

national deterioration that there seems to be no basis of amendment. 
If the Republic has failed, it is only because Royalty has proved itself 
unable to find a remedy for so many evils. Unrest of every kind 
is widely prevalent. Labor strikes, attended by outrages; conflicts 
with Royalists on the frontiers, where the ex-King Manuel is said 
to have gone, although this is denied; mob violence because it is 
thought the imprisoned Royalists are being given too fair a trial; a 
large deficit in the Budget; these are but a part of the troubles 
under which the nation is suffering. The Radical ministry now 
in power, under the influence of Senhor Costa, has entered upon 
what cannot be called anything less than a persecution of the Church. 
The Law of Separation from the State, which this government is 
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rigidly enforcing, while it confiscates all Church property for secu- 
lar purposes, places all religious observances under official direction. 
In practice this means that religious worship is controlled by the 
local Republican Committees, bodies which consist largely of free- 
thinkers. By these bodies priests are forbidden to wear ecclesiasti- 
cal dress in the streets, or to say Mass without authorization ; long- 
established religious festivals have been suppressed; the parish 
priests have been put under the ban as the enemies of the Republic. 
Starting out with flamboyant declarations of liberty and fair treat- 
ment for all, the outcome at the present is a regular system of ar- 
bitrary arrests, illegal detention, and inhuman treatment of political 
opponents and suspects. Royalist prisoners, many of whom are 
acknowledged to be innocent, have been kept for months without 
trial in foul and overcrowded dens, worthy of the Middle Ages, suit- 
able perhaps to the methods of the expelled Monarchy, but altogether 
alien to the professions of the new era. Something has been done, 
however, and this gives some little ground for hope that a change for 
the better may be made even in the matters just mentioned. Zeal 
has been shown for an improvement in the method of public educa- 
tion; an improvement has been made in the terms of military serv- 
ice, and steps have been taken for the betterment of the frequently 
deplorable condition of the laboring and artisan classes. The public 
service has been somewhat more efficiently administered than in 
the past. The system of veiled slavery existing in some of the 
African possessions of Portugal has been abolished. It is to be 
hoped that the power now in the possession of the extremists will 
pass into the hands of the more moderate, wiser, and saner elements 
of the nation. In fact the moderate members of the Cabinet have 
brought about a ministerial—the resignation of the Ministry. 











With Our Readers. 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD referred not long since to the bigoted 
verses of Rudyard Kipling on the question of Home Rule for 
Ireland. The following extracts from an open letter to Kipling from 
the pen of the Irish poet, George W. Russell (“ A. E.”), are worth 
quoting : 


I speak to you, brother, because you have spoken to me, or rather you 
have spoken for me. I am a native of Ulster. So far back as I can trace 
the faith of my forefathers, they held the faith for whose free observance 
you are afraid. 

I call you brother, for so far as I am known, beyond the circle of my 
personal friends, it is as a poet. We are not a numerous tribe, but the world 
has held us in honor because, on the whole, in poetry we found the highest 
and sincerest utterances of man’s spirit. In this manner of speaking, if a 
man is not sincere his speech betrayeth him, for all true poetry was written 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, and there is a revelation in it and the 
mingling of heaven and earth. I am jealous of the honor of poetry and 
I am jealous of the good name of my country, and I am impelled by both 
emotions to speak to you. 

* * * 

I would not reason with you, but that I know there is something truly 
great and noble in you, and there have been hours when the immortal in you 
secured your immortality; in literature, when you ceased to see life with 
that hard cinematograph eye of yours, and saw with the eyes of the spirit, 
and power and tenderness and insight were mixed in magical tales. Surely 
you were far from the innermost when, for the first time, I think, you wrote 
of your mother’s land and my countrymen. 

* * * 

I have lived all my life in Ireland, holding a different faith from that 
held by the majority. I know Ireland as few Irishmen know it, county 
by county, for I traveled all over Ireland for years, and, Ulster man as I 
am and proud of the Ulster people, I resent the crowning of Ulster with 
all the virtues, and the dismissal of other Irishmen as thieves and robbers. 
I resent the cruelty with which you, a stranger, speak of the most lovable 
and kindly people I know. 

* cad * 

You are not even accurate in your history when you speak of Ulster’s 
traditions and the blood our forefathers spilt. Over a century ago Ulster 
was the strong and fast place of rebellion, and it was in Ulster that the Volun- 
teers stood beside their cannon and wrung the gift of political freedom for 
the Irish Parliament. You are blundering your blame. 

* * * 

You speak of Irish greed in I know not what connection, unless you speak 
of the war waged over the land; and yet you ought to know that both 
Parties in England have by act after act confessed the absolute justice and 
rightness of that agitation, Unionist no less than Liberal, and both boast 
of their share in answering the Irish appeal. They are both proud to-day 
of what they did. They made inquiry into wrong and redressed it. But 
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you, it seems, can only feel sore and angry that intolerable conditions im- 
posed by your laws were not borne in patience and silence. For what Party 
do you speak? When an Irishman has a grievance you smite him. How 
differently would you have written of Runnymede and the valiant men of 
England who rebelled whenever they thought fit. You would have made 
heroes out of them. 

x * * 

I am a person whose whole being goes into a blaze at the thought of 
oppression of faith, and yet I think my Catholic countrymen infinifely more 
tolerant than those who hold the faith I was born in. I am a heretic, judged 
by their standards; a heretic who has written and made public his heresies, 
and I have never suffered in friendship or found my heresies an obstacle in life. 

* * * 


I set my knowledge, the knowledge of a lifetime, against your ignorance, 
and I say you have used your genius to do Ireland and its people a wrong. 
You have intervened in a quarrel of which you do not know the merits, 
like any brawling bully who passes and only takes sides to use his strength. 
If there was a high court of poetry, and those in power jealous of the noble 
name of poet, and that none should use it save those who were truly knights of 
the Holy Ghost, they would hack the golden spurs from your heels and turn 
you out of the court. 

* * * 

You had the ear of the world, and you poisoned it with prejudice and 
ignorance. You had the power of song, and you have always used it on 
behalf of the strong against the weak. You have smitten with all your might 
at creatures who are frail on earth, but mighty in the heavens; at gener- 
osity, at truth, at justice; and heaven has withheld vision and power and 
beauty from you, for this your verse is only a sallow newspaper article made 
to rhyme. Truly ought the golden spurs to be hacked from your heels and 
you be thrust out of the court. 





“THE HOLY COURT.” 
(WRITTEN BY LIONEL JOHNSON. ) 


H abent sua fata libelli! And, though The Holy Court of the staunch 

Jesuit, Father Caussin, is anything but a libellus, being voluminous 
to excess, it has had its fate of wide fame followed by profound ob- 
livion. From oblivion it has been saved by the piety and taste of Mr. 
C. T. Gatty,* who has made a golden anthology of its riches, chosen 
from the contemporary version of Sir Thomas Hawkins. Nicholas 
Caussin, S.J., and Thomas Hawkins, Kt., are two attractive figures in 
the fascinating seventeenth century. The French Jesuit was con- 
fessor to Louis XIII., victim of Cardinal Richelieu, a whimsical and 
great scholar, a divine of true unction and devotion. And Bayle was 
right in saying that, of all his works, The Holy Court is the “ most 
honorable,” even as its many translations into many tongues prove 


*The Spirit of the Holy Court. Written in French by Nicolas Caussin, S.J. 
Translated into English by Sir Thomas Hawkins, and reprinted from the edition of 
1634 by Charles T. Gatty, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 
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it the most admired in its own age. ‘ Well said the wits, upon Caussin’s 
banishment from the Court of the Most Christian King, that he suc- 
ceeded better in The Holy Court than in the Courts of princes. The 
English Knight, his translator, was of an ancient and very Catholic 
family in Kent: he was a close friend of Ben Jonson, a correspondent 
of Howell, and Antony 4 Wood sings his praises. Lettered, leisured, 
an impassioned Papist, he found in the vast utterances of Caussin 
a fount of spiritual and literary inspiration; and his version of The 
Holy Court is written in an English nobly beautiful and moving. Mr. 
Shorthouse, who knows a good seventeenth-century thing when he 
sees it, has not disdained to convey certain passages from Hawkins 
into the pages of John Inglesant. But Caussin and Hawkins were very 
greatly of their own time and its tastes; their full, elaborate, spacious 
volumes are not for the hasty reader of our day. Mr. Gatty, with 
perfect tact and insight, sought out separable passages of characteristic 
beauty and charm from the version of 1634, arranging them judiciously 
in order. His litttle book of one hundred and seventy pages should 
take a firm place among the treasures of all who love either “the 
beauty of holiness” or the beauty of fine prose. This little Spirit of 
the Holy Court is a thing of pure gold. Would that French priests 
and English squires to-day were more like Father Caussin and Sir 
Thomas Hawkins! 
* * * 

The original work is almost an “‘ Whole Duty of Catholic Man,” 
written with a singularly sustained fervor, not impaired by persistent 
illustrative excursions into ancient history, sacred and profane, nor 
by a profusion of appeal to authors of authority: “ As Cyprian saith,” 
or “ As Austin hath it.” But the good Caussin’s French is none of the 
best: it has neither the measured splendors of Bossuet nor the re- 
strained sweetnesses of Fénelon. An ardent, urgent preacher, Caus- 
sin writes with no care for academic sanctions; he scatters images, he 
abounds in rhetoric, which remind us of that trying work, the Bible, 
in any French version you please. But what French prose abhors is 
congenial to English, and in Hawkins’ brave periods the audacities of 
Caussin seem native, natural, and at home. Hawkins had at his com- 
mand those “solemn planetary wheelings” of which De Quincey 
speaks; stately harmonies of sentence, majestically musical, and of 
strong wing. Yet even more characteristic, may be, are certain brief 
sayings, veritable pensées, phrased with perfection of swift loveliness. 
Thus: “The just are here below as little halcyons on the trembling 
of waters, or nightingales on thorns.” Or thus: “To come into the 
world is to come upon a cross; to be man is to stretch out the hands 
and feet to be crucified.” The Holy Court, as becomes its title, is full 
of such purely fair and touching utterances; no tiresome moral trite- 
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nesses, but common thoughts uncommonly realized, and therefore ex- 
pressed with moving strangeness of beauty. Caussin clearly delighted, 
and Hawkins echoed his delight, in the visible wonder of the world: 
flowers, and the glory of sunlight, and crested waves are ever on their 
pages, and never with convention; there are no “nodding groves,” 
nor “ purling streams,” nor “ whisp’ring gales,” for these men of the 
seventeenth century. They show an innocent candor of delight in 
Nature—mirabilia opera Domini! And their incessant moral dapplica- 
tions, if sterner, are yet always somewhat in the sweet spirit of Izaak 
Walton upon nightingales: “Lord, what music hast Thou provided 
for the saints in heaven, if Thou affordest bad men such music on 
earth!” It is no poor imagination which describes the saints as “ eagles 
in a storm, surcharged with sufferings, but made invincible with the 
arms of patience.” The instruction of this book is stern; but how 
chivalrous, and—in true seventeenth-century meaning—“ insolent! ” 
* %* XK 

The little volume rings with proud challenges to the world, the 
flesh, the devil: it taunts them with their extreme futility, the utter 
penury of their gifts contrasted with their promises. I do not know, 
but I would wager that Michael Archangel was one of Caussin’s 
patrons, and that Hawkins loved Saint George. The Church Militant 
and Triumphant dominates these pages: Vewvilla Regis prodeunt. And 
a point of especial charm is their view of Christianity, as a thing of 
warfare, glory, honor, chivalry; they do not whine, cringe, or beat 
the breast with humble ostentation. Caussin was at home in kings’ 
houses ; Hawkins was of ancient lineage and, most fatuous of phrases, 
a man of the world. But author and translator “trod upon Plato’s 
pride, with a greater:” The Holy Court is not the work of saintly 
imbeciles. Expertis credite! cry original and translation. From their 
large experience of life, Caussin and Hawkins had learned the precise 
values of it; and their joint work—inexact, but accurate de- 
scription—is manly. They touch upon emperors and kings and 
captains of armies with an Imperial Christian touch; they reverence 
such potentates, they are no iconoclasts of earthly greatness; they are 
gentlemen of the early seventeenth century—but they owe a higher 
allegiance, pay a dearer homage, to powers more august. Caussin 
was a legitimate child of the knightly Loyola, his founder; Hawkins 
was a “Helbeck of Bannisdale,” without that gentleman’s hectic 
quality. The Holy Court is brave and chivalrous. Here, surely, is a 
gallant counsel: “‘ Remember, our life is a music-book; seldom shall 
you find there many white notes together in the same line; black are 
mixed among them, and all together make an excellent harmony. God 
gives us a lesson in a little book which hath but two pages—the one 
is called consolation, the other desolation. It is fit for each of them 
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to take its turn.” Cromwellian Puritanism, with all its iron ecstasies, 
was often absurd and graceless; the Catholic Puritanism of the 
“ Counter-Reformation ” was severe, but beautiful and unlaughable; 
high-wrought, but never mad. Caussin and Hawkins are good com- 
pany, courteous and debonair in the strictness of their faith: The 
Holy Court might be called full of a devout and excellent Euphuism. 
After all, to be “ Saxon” and ‘‘ homespun ” is not the only virtue pos- 
sible to religious literature in English; some of us do not hold Bunyan 
greater than Crashaw, or Baxter than Spenser. 
* * * 

“Unction,” a rich and fragrant spirituality both natural and 
artistic, is now rare: our Christian writers seem afraid to dwell beau- 
tifully upon the beauty of holiness. But the seventeenth century, with 
its artistic passion, preferred to err by excess of beauty, by prodigality 
in it, rather than to do without it. This sometimes led to obscurity, 
to the vice with which Corinna reproaches the youthful Pindar, of 
sowing “ with the whole sack,” not with the hand. It can hardly be 
charged against the English of Hawkins; he is absolutely lucid, of a 
musical clearness; a master of prose cadences, which compel the 
understanding. He never lumbers along in huddling sentences, nor 
loses his way in labyrinthine periods; clearly, he studied to write well 
and with distinction. Like Marcus Aurelius, he “ drives at practice ;” 
but beauty of style is one of his instruments. He loves to make a lin- 
gering melody of his words, to leave them in alluring order. “ Behold 
you not in a garden bed how those poor tulips are shut up with 
melancholy under the shady coldness of the night?” A simple piece 
of imagery, leading up to a pious precept; but how perfect a piece 
of prose! Non semper ingenii vena respondet ad votum, says Seneca; 
Hawkins evidently knew that truth, and waited for the times of in- 
spiration. There is not a careless sentence in Mr. Gatty’s extracts; 
each is pure and gracious English, many are unforgetable; amenity, 
joyousness, grace are upon them all, upon the most plangent as upon 
the most triumphant. This is one of the writers who give, not pleasure, 
but that higher thing, delight; no merely clever man could write so, 
but only one of a “courteous soul,” in the full sense of Dante’s 
address to Virgil. And what but this interior courtesy should mark 
a dealer with The Holy Court? We see him in his ancient Kentish 
home, busy with his books, with his letters to Ben Jonson and the 
London scholars; we see the gentleman of the Stuart time, cultured, 
refined, polite. But beneath that outer life, we feel the hid passion 
of sanctity and care for things eternal ; and when he betakes himself to 
Englishing the French priest’s noble work, he does it with such rap- 
ture of reverence and devoted pains that the work becomes his own, 
and a native piece of lovely English literature. 


—- 
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ECIL CHESTERTON writes in The Oxford and Cambridge Re- 
view for June an article entitled: The Technique of Controversy, 
which is of particular interest just now. It deals with controversy as 
an art. Let us add also that Mr. Chesterton’s principles concerning 
art, which he just touches upon, are sound and healthy. He chooses 
Macaulay, Huxley, and Newman as three controversial experts. Their 
different methods illustrate their varied effectiveness. Macaulay 
failed with regard to the ultimate end of controversy. He does not 
convince us. But it would be foolish to deny that he showed extra- 
ordinary genius as a controversialist. Macaulay trained his guns upon 
one point and pounded away at it, first with light, then with heavier 
shot. The thunder of his batteries increase. The effect is superb. 
. Huxley’s method was somewhat akin to Macaulay’s, and yet an im- 
mense difference in moral and intellectual make-up separated the two 
men. Huxley loved truth; Macaulay sometimes repudiated it, as in 
the latter part of his essay on Bacon. Huxley fought, therefore, for 
ultimate ends. He trained his guns not upon one point only, but upon 
the enemy’s entire line. He even suggested difficulties that he might 
destroy them. He aimed not only at defeating an army, but at con- 
quering a province. The master of the art is Newman, for “ the dif- 
ference between Newman and almost all other controversialists is that 
he is not only a tactician but a strategist. Macaulay, as I have said, 
tries to break his opponent’s line; Huxley tries to defeat him all along 
the line. In Newman alone do you find an elaborate series of opera- 
tions, patiently worked out without reference to the temptation of 
immediate ‘scoring,’ and intended to end, so to speak, in the sur- 
rounding and obliteration of the enemy. He alone seems to look past 
the battle to the campaign. 

“It is of the very nature of this method that it cannot be shown, 
as I have tried to show the method of Macaulay, by quotation. The 
ultimate blow when it comes is indeed as smashing or more smashing 
than the most vigorous strokes delivered by Huxley and Macaulay. 
But it has always been carefully prepared, and its force really depends 
upon the preparation. 

“ The best way in which I can illustrate the methods I am trying 
to describe will, perhaps, be to take a particular example and follow 
it out in some detail. 

“The third of Newman’s lectures on “The Present Position of 
Catholics in England’ is devoted to showing the true nature of the 
traditions upon which Protestant condemnation of the Catholic religion 
rests, and the flimsy and unreal character of their historical founda- ° 
tion. To this end he takes three instances, with only one of which I 
am at the moment concerned. 

“ The historian, Hallam, in his View of the State of Europe during 
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the Middle Ages, had remarked that ‘in the very best view that can 
be taken of monasteries their existence is deeply injurious to the 
general morals of the nation,’ because under their influence men of 
the highest character ‘fell implicitly into the snares of crafty priests, 
who made submission to the Church not only the condition but the 
measures of all praise.’ And to illustrate this fact he proceeds: 














“He is a good Christian,” says St. Eligius, a saint of the seventh century, 
“who comes frequently to church, who presents an oblation that it may be 
offered to God on the altar; who does not taste the fruits of his land till 
he has consecrated a part of them to God; who can repeat the Creed or 
the Lord’s Prayer. Redeem your souls from punishment, while it is in your 
power: offer presents and tithes to churches, light candles in holy places, 
as much as you can afford, come more frequently to church, implore the pro- 
tection of the saints; for, if you observe these things, you may come with 
security at the day of judgment to say, ‘Give unto us, O Lord, for we have 
given unto Thee!’” With such a definition of the Christian character, it is 
not surprising that any fraud and injustice became honorable, when it con- 
tributed to the riches of the clergy and glory of their order. 




















“ Now the statement that St. Eligius ever gave ‘such a definition 

of the Christian character’ is, as will presently be seen, a lie. One 
q can readily imagine with what promptitude and energy Macaulay 
or Huxley would have pounced upon that lie, how they would have 
torn it in pieces, and scored heavily by exposing and denouncing it. 
Not so Newman. 

“Newman proceeds, while leaving the statement as yet uncon- 
tradicted, to point out to the reader that Hallam gives as his reference 
for that statement Dr. Robertson, the historian of Charles V., and 
the German Lutheran historian, Mosheim. To Dr. Robertson then 
Newman turns, and quotes him as stating that in the dark ages ‘the 
barbarous nations, instead of aspiring to sanctity and virtue, imagined 
that they satisfied every obligation of duty by scrupulous observance 
of external ceremonies,’ and in support of this giving what he calls ‘one 
remarkable testimony,’ namely, the foregoing quotation from St. 
Eligius, adding what he describes as ‘the very proper reflection’ of 
Dr. Maclaine, Mosheim’s translator: ‘We see here a large and ample 
description of the character of a goed Christian in which there is not 
the least mention of the love of God, resignation to His will, obedience 
to His laws; or of justice, benevolence, and charity towards men.’ 

“ Newman now turns to a certain Mr. White, an Oxford Pro- 
fessor who, in lecturing on the life and work of Mahomet, remarked 
that ‘no representation can convey stronger ideas of the melancholy 
| state of religion in the seventh century than the description of a good 
Christian as drawn at that period by St. Eligius,’ and proceeded to 
quote as before. A further step backward carries him to Archdeacon 
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Jortin, who made the same quotation in his Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, introducing it with the observation that it constitutes ‘the 
sum and substance of true religion as it is drawn up for us by Eligius, 
one of the principal saints of that age.’ 

“ Newman now takes us to Mosheim himself, who in his Ecclesias- 
tical History observes that while the religion of the earlier Christian 
was spiritual, the later ones ‘placed the substance of religion in external 
rights and bodily exercises,’ and proves this by the same quotation. 

“ Now Newman has manoeuvred his guns into position, and he 
proceeds to open fire as follows: 


‘Brothers of the Oratory, take your last look at the Protestant Tradition, 
ere it melts away into thin air from before your eyes. It carries with it a 
goodly succession of names, Mosheim, Jortin, Maclaine, Robertson, White, 
and Hallam. It extends from 1755 to the year 1833. But in this latter year, 
when it was now seventy-eight years old, it met with an accident attended 
with fatal consequences. Some one for the first time, instead of blindly 
following the traditional statement, thought it worth while first to consult 
St. Eligius himself.’ 


“He then proceeds to show that the quotation is made up by 
picking out and putting together odd sentences scattered through a 
very long sermon, and that the surrounding sentences actually contain 
those very recommendations to general piety and benevolence which 
poor St. Eligius had been so vilely abused by Mosheim, Maclaine, 
Robertson, Jortin, White, and Hallam for omitting. Thus: ‘Where- 
fore, my brethren, love your friends in God and love your enemies 
for God, that he who loveth his neighbor has fulfilled the law... .he 
is a good Christian who receives the stranger with joy as though he 
were receiving Christ Himself....who gives alms to the poor in pro- 
portion to his possessions....who has no deceitful balances or de- 
ceitful measures....who both lives chastely himself and teaches his 
neighbors and his children to live chastely and in the fear of God.... 
Keep peace and charity, recall the contentious to concord, avoid lies, 
tremble at perjury, bear no false witness, commit no theft....Do as 
you would be done by.... Visit the infirm....Seek out those who 
are in prison.’ And then St. Eligius adds: ‘If you observe these 
things you may appear boldly at God’s tribunal in the day of judgment 
and say, ‘Give, Lord, as we have given.’ 

“ Now observe the controversial effect of Newman’s superb strat- 
egy. He has nailed the particular lie about St. Eligius to the counter 
as Macaulay or Huxley would have done. But he has done much more 
than that. By his patient tracing of the tradition, by his careful mar- 
shaling of all the authorities that support it, before he smashes it, he 
has created in the mind of his readers an indelible distrust of all 
Protestant traditions however venerable and apparently authoritative. 
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The victory is complete. The enemy is simply obliterated; his guns 
and baggage have fallen into the hands of the victor. 

“TI could give a hundred other instances, did space permit, of 
this method in Newman’s controversial writings. There is that amaz- 
ingly effective chapter, in The Development of Christian Doctrine, 
which deals with the early Christians, where the attitude of the Roman 
world towards the new Faith is carefully delineated and illustrated 
by numerous quotations from pagan writers, and the reader gets to 
the end of it without a suspicion of the masked battery which Newman 
has prepared, until he is suddenly reminded that the accusations which 
he has been reading are almost word for word the same as those 
now brought against the Catholic Church. If there be now in the 
world, says Newman, a form of Christianity which is accused by the 
world of superstition, insane asceticism, secret profligacy, and so on, 
‘then it is not so very unlike Christianity as that same world viewed 
it when first it came forth from its Divine Founder.’ 

“ How triumphantly Newman used the method here described is 
best shown in his famous controversy with Kingsley. In reading 
the earlier phases of that controversy one is inclined to fancy that 
Newman is missing points, and not taking full advantage of his ad- 
versary. But he misses nothing. He has ruthlessly taken every ad- 
vantage. His guns command every position. And at the end his 
adversary, surrounded and already doomed, dashes backwards and 
forwards, striving wildly to find somewhere the mercy or the escape 
which are alike forbidden him. That is what I call great Controversial 
Strategy.” 





DUCATIONAL activity in Ireland, which will be brought to greater 
fruition by Home Rule, secured some years ago the National 
University of Ireland. The new University was formed by the in- 
stitution of University College, Dublin, and by reconstructing, as con- 
stitutent colleges, Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway. It is only 
a year ago that the Commissioners entrusted with the formation of the 
new University completed their work; the Senate has entered upon 
the full exercise of its powers, and it is possible to give some idea of 
the actual situation, which we feel will be of interest to our readers. 
By the act establishing the National University, Dublin will re- 
ceive an annual grant of $160,000; Cork $100,000 and Galway $60,000. 
The old endowment of the defunct Royal University of Ireland was 
divided between the new National University and Queen’s University, 
Belfast. Of its share, the National University has given $750,000 for 
building the new University and College in Dublin, $70,000 to Cork, 
and $30,000 to Galway. 
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It is interesting to note that the Cork College has built chemi- 
cal and physical laboratories, which are not surpassed in the British 
Isles. St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, was admitted to “ recogni- 
tion ” by the Senate of the National University. 

* * * 

The increase in the number of students has been very gratifying. 
It will be still more rapid when the buildings at Dublin are finished, 
and because the monopoly that up to date belonged to Trinity College 
in the matter of law students has been removed. The Benchers of 
King’s Inns—a body that has the sole right to admit a barrister to 
practice in the courts—made it a sine qua non that every prospective 
barrister should pass one year in the study of law at Trinity College. 
Through the work of Archbishop Walsh and others this injustice has 
been removed, and the student may now study at either the National 
University or Trinity College. 

The study of Gaelic is compulsory in the new University. County 
and Municipal Councils have given many scholarships at the new 
colleges. The income of the National University from these sources 
is estimated at more than $60,000 a year. The interest of individual 
and corporate bodies for the promotion of higher education is wide- 
spread. For example, Miss Belle Honan of Cork gave $50,000 for 
scholarships, open to students of poor parents of the county of Cork, 
of all denominations. 

* * * 


Our review shows the great strides that are being made in the 
way of higher education, and how the people of Ireland are coming 
into that which is justly their own, but which for so long a time has 
been denied them. The working of the present National University 
is not free from grave difficulties. To carry on a federated University 
whose colleges are quite distant one from another, and in which all 
questions of change in curriculum, etc., must be submitted to a Board 
difficult at times to assemble, is a task that necessarily presents many 
difficulties. As the constituent colleges grow stronger, they will seek 
to acquire the dignity and power of independent universities. The 
solution of these necessary problems may safely be left to the Irish 
people and their leaders, for the success already attained is a safe 
index for the future. 
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